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What Others Think It is wrong to be too much con- 
of Us cerned about what people may 
think of us, but it is not right to hold other people’s 
opinions concerning us in contempt. The slave to 
public opinion is in no worse bondage than the slave 
to self, who has no respect for a@fybody’s opinion 
save his own. The man who does not “ care a fig” 
what people think of him, rarely does anything to 
justify people in thinking well of him. We need to 
estimate the opinions of others at their true value. 


ZW 


One sin is seldom isolated and alone. 
It breeds others. One lie is told to 
bol-ter up another, and so, mesh by mesh, the web of 
fals hood is woven. One false step involves a hun- 
dred others, unless immediately and frankly confes:ed. 


No Sin Isolated 


It was through one little hole which could have been 
stopped by a man’s hand, that the water began to 
trickle, and which, widening and widening, became 
at last the chasm through which poured the waves 
that now form the Zuyder Zee, on whose banks great 
cities rise. From one little sin, from one slight de- 
viation from the right, often comes the total ruin of 
life and character. The only safety here is in guard- 
ing the beginnings. 


=" 


One Way of Looking Hardships become less of hardships 

at Trials when they are seen to be a neces- 
sary means to a longed-for end. Cundidates for a 
“varsity” athletic team do not look on the often 
severe triuls incident to training as very great hard- 
ships, having ever in mind, as they do, the coveted 
position on the team as their goal. Nor does one of 
these candidates, when he is allowed by the captain 
or trainer to exercise even more severely than his 
fellows, have anything but a feeling of pride that his 
ability to meet such a test has been recognized. “ It 
has always seemed to me,” wrote a college boy to his 
father, “ that when we have unusually hard trials or 
temptations, it is, in a way, only a compliment to our 
character ; for we know that we shall never have any 
temptation that is, with God’s help, too hard to stand.” 
There is real help in such a cheerful view of the hard- 
ships that come to us providentially in the line of 
duty ; and let us not prove ourselves unworthy of the 
“compliments ” when they come! 


. 
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Intercourse with our fellows carries 
with it never-failing possibilities of 
growth for ourselves. We are in a world of persons 
to learn the interest which attaches to them, and to 
escape out of ourselves in our intercourse with them. 
Duty-doing toward others is hard until we realize 
that they are beings of the same nature with us, with 
the same inner life of hopes and fears, joys and sor- 
rows, as ourselves, and thus learn to put ourselves 
into their place, and to make fur them all the allow- 
ances we fairly could ask for ourselves. By such 
exercise of sympathy we come to love them, and to 
love the God who brought them and ourselves into 
being. Those who do not get beneath the surface of 
human life, and find in other men the objects of a 
true affection, are missing one of the greatest goods 
that earth has to offer. 


Gain Through 
Loving Others 


“ For life, with all it yields of joy or wo, 
And hope and fear,... ’ 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love,— 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, despite the envy of the world.” 


a 


Whether a particular course of 
aciion is to be counted easy or 
difficult depends very much upon the standard by 
which you try it. The lover of pleasure wonders 
how a man can have any joy in his life if he does 
not go to the theater, or to the ball-room, or to the 
card-table, or to the horse-race ; the man of ecarnest 
purpose wonders rather how any one can go through 
the frivolous rounds cf these and like amusements, 
and find any pleasure at all in them. The man of 


Easy or Difficult 


social tastes is astonished to see how the student can 
shut himself out from society for the sake of a few 
dusty books; the student sometimes stops to ask 
himself how any reasonable man can be content 
to live in an atmosphere of feeble small-talk and 
dreary conventionalisms. So is it with the greater 
distinctions which divide life. The worldling cannot 
understand how there can be any joy in a life devoted 
to God, because the joys and sorrows of that life 
are tried by a standard unknown in his own. He 
never will understand it until he learns that there 
are two standards in life.—the standard of man and 
the standard of God; and that what may be painful 
and difficult, when tried by the one, may be easy and 
joyous when tried by the other. Any man can 
choose to which of these two standards he will con- 
form his life. Only, in choosing, he should remem- 
ber that the standard of God is eternal, that its joys 
remain forever, while the standard of man is but the 
standard of the passing day. 


CAS 


The Spiritual Law of Inheritance 


F tar men, whatever the sphere of their activities, 
inherit the results of the labors of their prede- 
cessors, and transmit the results of their own labors 
to those who follow them. Society is like a chain, 
each link being dependent upon others. Each per- 
son, therefore, bears a relation to all the other mem- 
bers of society with whom he comes into contact. 
Every oné both gives and receives. No one can live 
in obedience to the social laws which God has im- 
pressed upon human nature without being both de- 
pendent and depended upon. The barbarian alone 
is independent, for civilization itself is only life under 
this social law, voluntarily obeyed. “No man liveth 
to himself.” We labor for others, whether for good 
or for ill. Others have labored for us, and into their 
labors—either for better or for worsc—we must enter. 
Men live in influence far beyond the limits of their 
natural lives. When Jesus, beside Samaria’s well, 
said to his disciples, “Other men have labored, and 
ye are entered into their labors,” he probably referred 
to persons whose work had been done centuries* be- 
fore; but in the power of their influence, and the 
results of their labors, they still lived. 

So subtle, so penetrating, so persistent a thing is 
the influence of character, that it passes through the 
walls of individuality by which we often think our- 
selves to be surrounded, and flows out to other hearts 
and other lives. It is at once one of the most allar- 
ing and one of the most appalling facts of human life 
that men, though being dead, may yet speak. - In 
the world of religion do not Paul and Augustine and 
Bunyan speak to-day? In the world of science do 
not Aristotle and Newton and Bacon still live? and 
in the world of philosophy, Plato and Butler and 
Hamilton? 

It is easy to argue: It does not follow because 
great men still live as potent influences in the world, 
that we, whose capacity and sphere are small, shall 
live beyond the limits of our present earthly life. Of 
course it is given to but few to lead the world’s prog- 
ress, but it remains true that both to great lives and 
to humble lives the same Jaw of spiritual inheritance 









































































































































































(2) 
applies. As the law of gravitation is the same 
whether we weigh the sun or a grain of mustard seed, 
s0 the laws of our social organization are the same in 
great spheres and in small. In every life are in- 
volyed not only its own personal interests, but to 
some extent the interests of others, it may be to dis- 
tant generations. 

This is a truth which is applicable alike to the 
transmission of impulses and tendencies to holiness 
and to the forces which perpetuate the power of sin. 
It was a half-truth which Shakespeare uttered when 
he said, “ The evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interrcd with their bones.” The good 
which men do, as well as the evil, lives after them, 
and the one as persistently as the other. The laws 
of influence and of heredity by which evil tendencies 
are propagated are, at the same time, the most potent 
forces for the promotion of holy virtue. “Grace 
travels by the same conveyance as sin,” wrote Horace 
Bushnell, meaning that the sociological transmission 
of character is a law which “ works both ways.” 

Some of the ways in which we may avail ourselves 
of the advantages which flow from the operation of 
this beneficent law of inheritance may be briefly 
noted. It is not enough to be passive, and “merely to 
allow the efforts of others on our behalf to play upon 
us, Conscious and determined effurt to appropriate 
the good which others have wrought for us is neces- 
sary. Good tendencies and impulses must be cher- 
ished; a right start in life must be carried furward 
into a steady and continued pursuit of life’s true goal. 
An incalculable wealth of example and of experience, 
a priceless heritage of truth and goodness, has been 
bequeathed to us. It would be the mistake of life to 
forfeit that inheritance. 

It is equally the duty of every person so to live 
and labor that others may enter with advantage into 
the results of his life and work. As science and 

“industry now turn the greatest forces of nature into 
the service «f mankind, so we may turn to good ac- 
count those great forces by which character tends to 
propagate itself and may make them minister in 
manifold ways to the good of our fel!ow-men. And 
just as these same forces of nature are merciless 
. when they are not controlled, so the forces which 
operate in the moral world may prove themselves to 
be agents of destruction if they are undirected or mis- 
directed. What sort of lives we live is, therefore, a 
matter of the greatest concern, not only to ourselves 
but to others. 

Neither the vices nor the virtues of men are simply 
their own. Every day we are sowing seed of which 
others shall reap the harvest. Character bears fruit 
“after its kind.” Men do not “gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles.” 

The law of the spiritual harvest suggests the division 
of labor. Some are best fitted to sow ; others, to reap. 
It was David's work to prepare the materials for a 
temple which he was never permitted to rear. It is 
the calling of some men to quarry out marble which 
it will full to other men to work up. We must plant 
many trees of which only those who come after us 
will eat the fruit. Indeed, it may not be ours to 
labor ut all in the great fields of the world’s spiritual 
husbandry, but tliere is no one who cannot scatter 
along the humble walks of life a few precious seeds. 
It may not be ours to reap the harvests of earth’s 
great spiritual: sowers; but, if not, we may perhaps 
follow, like Ruth, in the wake of the reapers, and 
gather here and there a few scattercd ears into the 
garner. 

Little may seem to come of all our efforts. Our 
lives may sometimes appear to be fruitless. We have 
to sow many seeds which never come up. But if, like 
the sower in the parable, we sow broadcast, we shall 
surely find that though some seed fall on hard and 
rocky soil, and some among thorns, other seed will 
fall into good ground and will bring forth thirty, 
sixty, and a hundred fold. God's law of the spiritual 
harvest stands fast. “He that coeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious secd, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, briog ny ls sheaves with him.” 
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** Conversion’’ ~ 
and ap ‘‘Inspired and struggle. Yet there is room for, 


Transiation” and need of, progress in knowledge 
and strength continually. Many a soul is disturbed 
when it finds that it cannot rest content with present 
attainment, because it would like to feel that there was 
no longer any possibility of doubt or question at any 
point, or continued necessity of striving toward fuller 
knowledge. Here is an earnest soul in California, who 
is disturbed over the pointing out, in these pages, of the 
better translation of the Revised Version of a word that 
has been much misunderstood. He says: 


Your editorial “ Being Converted,” in the number for July 
11, has stirred me deep!y,—not so much because of its explana- 
tion of the true meaning of “conversion,” although I have 
suffered much from the misunderstanding of that term, but 
because of its reference to the “incorrect language [at some 
points] of our ordinary English Bible.” I have been suspicious 
for some time that misconceptions of the true meaning might 
easily rest with Bible translators, and, if so, how shall we know 
when to believe and trust it? Here is one doctrine of vital 
importance that has, all these years, on account of incorrect 
translation, been misunderstood, causing misery and unbelief. 
What shall we do with our Bible? How much shall we be- 
lieve? How can we call the English Bible “ inspired” when 
such tremendous mistakes arein it? Is the New Version any 
mere trustworthy than the Old? How many more instances of 
incorrect translations are there? Iam much enlightened and 
relieved by the correction you have made, but greatly disturbed 
to find that such mistakes were made by translators. Please 
say something on the subject in your ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters.” 


This man is seemingly more worried over the new 
light given to him by a better translation than he would 
have been had he continued in darkness. But he ought 
to find comfort in the fact that he can keep on learning 
new things all the time. Human language is imperfect 
at the best, and it is liable to misunderstanding, The 
very gain of Bible study and of Bible teaching is that, by 
God’s grace, the child of God can thereby make unceas- 
ing progress towa'd a higher Christian manhood. No 
theory of an inspired Bible claims that every translation 
is without error or its possibility. Progress is making 
continually in a knowledge of God’s true message to 
man conveyed ia the Holy Scriptures, Peter claimed, 
in his day (2 Peter 3:15, 16), that many of the words 
of Paul were wrested by the unlearned to their own 
injury; and can the California reader expect to be 
above the need of wisdom from God and continual study 
and watchfu!ness lest he also be led astray? Let him 
thank God for what he knows of truth, and strive for 
further attainment. He may surely believe that the 
Revised Versign is better than the older English versions, 
and may hope that yet other translations will be an 
improvement on this one, At the best, we yet see truth 
as in a glass dimly, but we shall see face to face. We 
are to press on, faint, yet still pursuing, thanking God 
for the ability to pursue. 

But here is a New York correspondent who believes 
that the old translation is better than the new, and who 
has apparently misunderstood the teachings of the edi- 
torial which he criticises, whether he has understood the 
Bible or not. He says: 


I would ask you to tell us where in the Bible it is taught that 
sinners of themselves can turn to God when they see it to be 
their duty todo so? I know it is the duty of saint and sinner 
to turn to God, and love and serve him; but if sinners can turn 
of themselves, as stated, then (horrible thought) Jesus Christ 
must have lied (John 6 : 44-65). I never could understand 
how dead persons, either literally or spiritually (Eph. 2:1, 
4, 5), could tarn anyway of themselves. Many times the writer 
of this has asked God to turn him and others, and, I bless his 
name, he has often done it. But I would tremble to think of 
going to God’s throne and telling him they could do it themselves 
when they saw it was their duty, and hence I would trouble 
him no more. Now people are told often in the Scriptures to 
do what they of themselves cannot do ; but we are not machines. 
God treats with us as rational beings, and requires that we use 
the meaus he has appointed, and also has promised the bless- 
ing (Isa. 1 : 16; Ezek. 18 : 30, 31; 36 : 25-27). Paul was 
sent to turn people from darkness to light, and from Satan unto 
God (Acts 26:18). Why send him to do what they could do 
themselves? And if Paul was able to do that, why did he not 
do it? Many times a majority of his hearers were not turned, 
unless when they turned to stone him. Again, if we can turn 
ourselves, what foolish prayers are Psalm 80: 3,7, 19; Jere- 
miah 31 : 18; Lamentations 5 : 21, ete.? Would it not be 
solemn mockery to ask God to carry us to our place of business 
when we can go ourselves? Now as regards those two words 
“convert” and “turn,” the former is a hundredfold more 
applicable in regard Yo turning to God, and more easily under- 





There is no real progress without effort _ 
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stood ; for “ convert ” means toturn, but “turn” hasan almog, 
endless application (see Webster). Nor do we ever think of 
calling sinners who turn to God by theename of turners, 4 y4 

besides, according to the Scriptures quoted, one tan just “ oop. 
vert” himself as easily as tp ‘‘turn” himself. And further. 
more, we see from the Holy Scriptures that it takes more to 
turn saints back to God than their own power or will, See the 
ease of Job, David, and Peter. Oh, Jesus turned first, ang 
looked at him (Luke 22:61). Was Jesus converted when he 
turned ? 


Can a man go to h‘s plaee of Lusiness, or draw q 
breath, or eat, or sleep, without God's help, and God’s 
enabling power? Weare dependent on God forstrength 
and wili todoany and everyducy. God surely knows this, 
and when a man has a duty to do, God will give him 
the needed power todoit. That truth is declared in the 
editorial criticised; and it: is mot there asserted, as the 
New York’ correspondent supposes and says, that a saint 
or a sinner can do his duty without God’s help. If God 
saw that man must wait to be turned as a ‘‘ machine” 
for the performance of his duty, the Greek word for “ be 
converted” or “be turned ” would be employed in the 
Bible, instead of the word for “ convert” or “turn.” 
But that word is. not thus employed, even though the 
New York correspondent bélieves it to be a better word. 
Jesus was not “converted” when he “turned” and 
looked on Peter. Neither is it said that Peter was 
“ converted ” when he “ turned ” anew to Jesus. ‘‘ Con- 
vert,” like “turn,” has many meanings (see Webster). 
When it is said that a man “ converts” or “ converted” 
all his household goods into cash, it does not mean that 
his spiritual state, or the state of his goods, is changed, as 
if he were a machine. These letters from California and 
New York go to show the need of new translations of the 
Bible; and of fresh stady of existing translations. 





The Grace of God 


By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates 


S SEA-BIRDS ride upon the waves, 
So floats my soul on grace ; 
Nor other resting-place she craves 
In wide, world-weary space. 
A deep illimitable sea 
Of sun-lit azure, running free, 
Rocks underneath her placid breast, 
With soft, pacific swell, 4 
Upbearing her in perfect rest ; 
She knows that all is well! 
The seas of God unbounded roll ; 
Their shores no eye can trace. 
Unfathomed, underneath my soul, 
They lie, those Deeps of Grace. 
And whether I am week or strong, 
Grace still is broad and deep and long. 
Upbearing not of self is this ! 
Of self it lies outside ! 
Grace buoys me on its clear abyss, 
On to God’s Glory-tide. 
Mt, Desert, Me. 
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The Sunday-School in Germany, Now 
and Twenty Years Ago 


By Professor Dr. W. W. Davies 


HEN a student at Halle twenty years ago, it was 

my fortune to assist in Sunday-school work, at 

that time by no means popular in the land of Luther. 
The clergy especially regarded the Sunday-school, not 
simply with indifference, as something superfluous and 
of doubtful advantage to the Church, but as positively 
pernicious in its effects. Their chief objections, being 
the following, will appear puerile and illogical t> an 
American : The Sunday-school is a foreign institution 
unsuitable f.r Germany; laymen have no business to 
impart biblical instruction, and for a woman to do so is 
clearly unscriptural ; German children need no training 
in this direction, since the religious instruction imparted 
by competent public school teachers, and supplemented 
by the catechetical work of the regularly ordained pas- 
tors, is thorough and-sufficient ;* then, above all, the 
Sunday-school teachers arouse the feelings of the chil- 
dren entrusted to their care, and aim at their conversion 
rather than their instruction. These are not imaginary 
objections, but taken from the works of eminent divines, 
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Indeed, at this very day some of the most prominent : 
Sunday-school workers in Germany wara against being 
too Methodistie, or, in other words, against troubling 
the pupils about immediate conversion. 

The first Sunday-school in Germany was organized in 
1825, by Onckam, a bookseller in Hamburg. He wis 
assisted by Rautenberg, who afterwards became a Bap- 
tist. It was in this school that Wichern of the Rauhen 
Haus received his inspiration for the great work which 
hecommenced in 1832 among the degraded and neglected 
classes of Hamburg. His efforts were chi fly in the 
interest of the lowly. 

The question now naturally arose, if such work could 
be done for the lowly, why not forall? As garly as the 
year 1843 this new movement had attracted: the attention 
of many great and earnest-men, such as Professors Tlie- 
luck, Julius Miiller, and Liicke, as well as many others 
less known. But, strange to say, the great work of 
organizing the Sunday-school in Germany was given to 
an American, Mr. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, New York, 
who, having attended a convention in London, was 
moved to make a trip to the Continent for the purpose 
of establishing Sunday-schools everywhere. He was’ 
fortunate in securing the services of Herr Brécklein of 
Heidelberg as interpreter. These two started out like 
two ancient apostles, full of faith and of the Holy Spirit, 
on their great mission. Their reception was, on the 
whole, cordial, yet there was a silent opposition, if not 
from entire synods, yet from individual pastors. Indeed, 
the Brunswick Consistory solemnly resélved that none of 
its members should have anything to do with such an 
organization. 

In their travels, Mr. Woodruff and his companion 
came to Halle, always noted for its evangelical spirit. 
Here they found tle learned, pious, and child-like 
Riehm; though a young professor, he was broadminded 
enough to encourage these two simple men, and referred 
them to some devoted young ladies, especially to Friiu- 
lein Hupfeld, who, having visited Eugland, and having 
seen the beneficent work of the Sunday-school in that 
country, had, on her return, gathered some score or 
‘ more of children around her on Sunday afternoons. A 
meeting was called for consultation, The result was the 
organization of a Sunday-school in a room belonging to 
the Cathedral Church, where thirty-eight girls attended. 
Friiulein Wagner, well known to many readers of The 
Sunday School Times, was elected superintendent. So 
rapid was the growth of the new work, that the room at 
the Cathedral soon became too small. Professor Volk- 
man, an eminent surgeon, offered them the use of a 
private lecture room in his house,ewhich likewise in a 
very short time proved too small. 

Professor Riehm once more comes to the rescue, and 
through his influence the ladies were granted thie use of 
one of the public school buildings; but no sooner were 
they settled here, than,in the words of Pastor Beclitz, to 
whom I am indebted for many of the facts herein related, 
“they had to emigrate once more.” The Lord, however, 
never forsakes his own; for now we find these elect ladies 
—Hupfeld, Wagner, and Dressel—safely settled in the 
great Francke Orphanage; but, alas! it was only a very 
short time till they were again ordered out. Still, full of 
faith in God and the divinity of their, work, they did not 
lose courage. 

The reader will now ask, Why did-not some of the 
churches open their doors to them and their little flock? 
Yes, why? The very same men through whose influence 
the doors of the publicschoo! buildings and the orphanage 
were closed had charge of the churches. Incredible, yet 
true,—the pastors of Halle were almost to a man opposed 
to the Sunday-school, But, in spite of all opposition, 
the little school of thirty-eight had grown in one year to 
two hundred. 

Pastor Zahn now saw his opportunity, and determined, 
if his own church could not be used for Sunday-school 
.purposes, to hire a beer-hall at his own expense, where 
these faithful teachers could carry on their work of love 
without fear or favor. Now, at last, the work is on a 
solid basis. 

This is a Jong introduction to our subject, but the facts 
above recited areso germane to the question as to justify 
their insertion; for what is true of the work in Ilalle is 
practically the same of most other towns in Germany. 

In 1872, Pastor Jordan took full control of the Sunday- 
school work, and succeeded, in 1874, in persuading those 
in authority to allow the use of the Dom Church, and, a 
little later, of the Neumarkt, for his work, That was 
the beginning of the end; for now every church in town 
has consented to have Sunday-schools, to allow laymen, 
yes, women, to impart religious instruction. The little 
school of thirty-eight has grown to be over five thousan’|, 
the little band of three teachers have lived to see their 
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number grow to ninety-three male and one hundred and 
seventy-oue female teachers. St. Ulrich’s alone, under 
the very efficient management of the enthusiastic Pastor 
Richter, has now nearly twelve hundred scholars, In- 
deed, the church is toosmall for them, so they have hired” 
a large hall, so as to accommodate all-their children. 


The following table will show at a glance the wonder- 
ful growth of the glorious work in the German Empire: 


SunpDay-ScHOOLsS. TEACHERS. SCHOLARS. 
1875 366 2,819 44,095 © 
1889 3,231 20 240 410,981 
1895 5,900 34,938 749,780 


There are two Sunday-school publications, which have 

#@ large circulation, Der Sonntagschul Freund, published in 
«Berlin by Pastor Fleischmann, with the co-operation of 
several clergymen, and the Kindergottesdienst, published 
in Bremen by Pastor Tiesmeyer, also with a large staff 
of eminent clergymen and professors as occasional con- 
tributors, These papers are for the teachers and pastors, 
and not for the children; but we find also suitable leaves 
or smaller publications for the scholars, much the same 
as in the United States, 

The weakest point about the Sunday-schools of Ger- 
many is the fact that no provision is made fur the 
instruction of those oversixteen. Bible classes for adults 
are seldom, if ever, found, It is true that some pastors 
gather the young people of their churches for an hour’s 
study, either on Sunday evening or some hour during 
the week; but Bible classes for adults in the American 
sense are not known in Germany. If, however, the 
progress of the next twenty years will be equal to that 
of the past, we may certainly expect to see large classes 
of adults all over the empire. May God hasten the day ; 
for what Protestant Germany needs especially is to have 
its young men and women take more active part in 
religious work. It would also be a blessed thing if the 
Lutheran pastor could learn that an ounce of layman is 
better than a pound of pastor in Sunday-school work. 

Halle, Prussia. 
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A Southern Evening 
By Kenneth Graham Duffield 


OFT comes the evening wind, creeping and creeping, 
Up from the meadow and down from the hill, 

Rousing ils comrades long sleeping and sleeping ; 
Stirring old rushes, all silent and still. 

Leaves seem to waken—to listen and listen, 
Dreamily drowsing, high up in the trees; 

White in the moonlight they glisten and glisten, 
Bending them low to the song of the breeze. 

Sad, lonely whip-poor-wills, calling and calling, 
Down by the swamp at the edge of the wood, 

Tell that the evening is falling—is falling, 
Tell, in the darkness, that evening is good. 

Soft runs the tide of night, flowing and flowing, 
Fed by the songs underneath, overhead. 

Then comes the morning wind, blowing and blowing, 
Blowing the day o’er the face of the dead. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


CO 
David in Art 


By O. M. E. Rowe 


N° PERSONALITY looms more vividly from the 

mists of antiquity than David, the son of Jesse. 
The detailed story ef his life reveals his character, still 
further laid bare by his pcetry, where experience had 
ripened into song. His strength and nobility, his weak- 
ness and humiliation, are given with realistic fidelity. 
The “storm and stress” of his soul, achieving, repent- 
ing, baffled yet pursuing, make a great moral drama, 
The external aspects of his career as shepherd, king, 
warrior, prophet, and poet, are full of dramatic interest 
and picturesque incident. 

David has filled an honorable place in art. As the 
greatest of ancient kings, who changed the whole cur- 
rent of Hebrew history, he has been portrayed under 
personal and historical conditions. His importance as 
type of the Messiah impressed the artists who devised a 
pictured Christology, and the striking vicissitudes in his 
biography appealed to their sense of the dramatic. 

In the crude beginnings of Christian art on the low 
walls of the catacombs, the youthful David is unmis- 
takable, clothed in skins, and bearing the significant 
sling. The rigid splendors of Byzantine art did not over- 
look him. Visitors tothe Imperial Library at Paris may 
see the large parchment Psalter, laboriously illuminated, 
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probably in the ninth century, when men took no note 
of time. It contains exquisitely-finished scenes of 
David's mastery of the lion, his anointing, his accusation 
by Nathan, and his skill with the harp. The signifi- 
cance of his experience is set forth in a kingly figure 
holding the Psalms, between Knowledge and Prophecy; 
while the Dove of Inspiration broods above his crown. 
Only by the knowledge born of the bitterness of sin and 
repentance could he rise to the sublime cognizance of 
universal experience whereby he comforts the suffering 
ages. 

These medieval illustrations are more rational than 
the succeeding phase of art, where Scripture history was 
told to the simple and unlearned in fifty picturcs called 
“ Biblia Pauperum,” or, “The Poor Man’s Bible.” This 
curious and astonishing work, by the patient miniatur- 
ists of the fourteenth century, gave triple scenes, half 
symbolic, half realistic, each figure being labeled, 
Printing freely reproduced it in the fifteenth century, 
An extension of this Bible teaching came in the “ Mir- 
ror of Human Salvation,” having two scenes on a page, 
with descriptive verses, These quaint pairs of pictures 
were arbitrary selections ; for it is cifficult to find any 
correspondence, for example, between ‘“‘ David Playing 
before Saul ” and the “‘ Death of Abel.” 

Giotto, the first painter to think for himself, devoted 
his wonderful directness of story-telling to the lives of 
the Virgin, of Christ, or the saints, But from the days 
of Fra Angelict’s spiritual faces and ecstatic souls, David 
was a prominent type. Christ is referred to as the “son 
of David,” “the offspring of David,” “the root of 
David,” and even his salvation is “the sure mercies of > 
David.” Artists, no Jess than theologians, could not 
ignore these analogies. In one of those strange con- 
cepts, called a “‘ doctrinal crucifixion,” by which theology 
dogmatized the minds of men, Fra Angelico introduced 
David among the prophets who appear on the semi- 
circular frame around Calvary’s sad group, and below is 
a row of monastic fathers. 

This gentle monk’s best pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli, lined 
the walls of the Pisan Campo Santo with twenty-four 
large historical paintings of scenes from Abel to Solo- 
men, Those relating to David are dim with the ravages 
of four centuries, 

The anointing by Samuel, the slaying of the lion and 
bear, and Nathan before David, are seldom seen in six- 
teenth century art. But Raphael incorporated the first 
appearance of David in history into the Scripture series 
of the Logzie, or corridors, at the Vatican, These de- 
signs, called “‘ Raphael’s Bible,” include also the slaying 
of Goliath, the triumph, and David’s first glimpse of 
Bathsheba, who is combing her hair. The painter fore- 
shadows tue consequent fatality by a distant army, 
Rembrandt portrayed this beautiful woman with pic- 
turesque effect and rich accessories, His pupil, Ferdinand 
Bol, chose the moment when David gives to Joab the 
order for-Uriah’s death. 

Adam, Abraham, Moses, and David, are representative 
Hebrews, whose lives epitomize the history of Israel, 
They were chosen by the discerning Raphael as worthy 
of his semi-circle of the Church Triumphant in the 
great Vatican fresco of the Disputa, David,as king and 
sweet singer of Israel, rightfully has crown and harp, 

Michael Angelo gave David a prominent position in 
the ‘‘Last Judgment,” the altar-piece of the Sistine 
Chd@pel. He represents him as a Titanic figure, with his 
harp of song and prophecy, but with no crown; for all 
stand naked in the “‘ Dies Irae,” stripped of worldly honors, 
This master, in filling the angles of his famous ceiling 
with the four great deliverances of the Israelites, gives a 
place to David's victory over Goliath. This has always 
been a favorite subject, not only for picturesque effect 
and striking contrast between the brave boy and the 
massive Philistine, but because it signifies the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil. 

It is interesting to compare the interpretations of this 
pivotal episode in David’s career as given by different 
painters. Pordenone violates the facts of history by 
encasing the young champion in tht armor which he 
scorned; “I have not proved them,” he said. David's 
right hand holds the giant’s sword, and the left grasps 
the dead enemy’s head by the hair. The coarse, bearded, 
pallid face of Goliath is a foil to the victor’s youthful 
beauty. 

Domenichino’s painting shows an athletic figure seated, 
and wearing a jaunty, feathered cap on his curling locks, 
The left hand grasps the sword, and the right elbow rests 
on Goliath’s severed head, while the hand supports his 
chin. The attitude gives a sense of strength and repose, 
and the handsome, princely face holds promise of that 
greatness which founded a new dynasty. David’s fur 
tunic lias slipped down, and the robust Lack and stal- 






































































































































































































































wart arms betray the vigor of the boy who “‘ keepeth the 
sheep.” 

Guido Reni’s concept is a bit theatrical. David leans 
aginst a broken column half hidden by lis ill-placed, 

’ cumbrous fur draperies. He lays his forearm lightly on 
the Philistine’s great head, which rests on a block. The 
right hand fumbles at the girdle, finding nothing better 
to do; for the sword and gauntlets Jie close to the vie- 
tor’s bare feet. A tall feather curves up from his velvet 
eap, and his chest shows through a thin tunic. But the 
face expresses no emotion worthy of a hero. 

Not one of these approach the virility of Raphael’s 
design, engraved by Mare Antonio, David's force and 
passion are manifest in his planting his knee on the 
prone, helpless giant, while he reaches for the sword to 
finish the work of the brook’s smooth stone. Daniele 
Volterra painted this scene on two sides of a stone panel 
now in the Louvre; Giorgione lavished on his design a 
wealth of Venetian color; and the German artists of the 
sixteenth century gave it with picturesque effects. 

The Pitté gallery has a notable rendering of David's 
triumph by Matteo Rosselli. The shepherd-hero stalks 
onward with martial spirit and buoyant grace, bearing 
the giant’s head and the sword, afterwards a historic 
treasure of Israel, Beautiful, heroic women, “ with tab- 
rets, with joy, and with instruments of music,” advance to 
the king, and sing, “Saul has slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousarfds.” A cassone, or large chest 
for vestments, still in Florence, was decorated by Pesel- 
lino with the life of David. In the triumph, the victor 
stands erect on a car which bears the giant’s body, amid 
the acclamations of the Hebrew host. 

Art has neglected the possibilities of that rare friend- 
ship between David and Jonathan, but minor artists of 
the Renaissance painted the king in manly prime, with 
the Princess Michal, his wife. The jealousy of the 
insane Saul, aud the soothing power of David’s music, 
have been interpreted with insight unsurpassed in 
Robert Browning’s poem. Beginning with human ten- 
derness, David trics the influence of pastoral songs, and 
then urges the joy and dignity of life, even through 

Baul’s legacy of achievement to his race. Finally the 


~-.s0ng soars to prophetic vision of divine love in Christ, 


and the king’s soul is comforted. 

At the Royal Academy of 1889, Ernest Normand 
showed this scene at the crucial moment as David 
recalls it in the poem: 


“T looked up to know 
Tf the best I could do had brought solace; he spoke not, but 
slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side till he laid it with care 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow; thro’ my 
hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head with 
kind power, — 
All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower. 
“Thus he held me there with his great eyes that scrutinized 
mine— 
* And oh, all my heart, how it loved him! ” 


Normand makes a powerful contrast between the eager 
distress of the richly-robed king and the yearning pity 
of the noble young harpist kneeling before him. , 

Sculpture has set David in imperishable stone. 
Although not one of the canonical prophets, David had 
the seer's vision, and the medieval cathedral builders 
carved him in Gothic stiffaess on fagade and portal. 
The bronze doors of the Florentine Baptistery, which 
Michael Angelo thought worthy of the gates of Paradise, 
cost Ghiberti thirty years of work. One panel portrays 
David's victory and the triumph in a spirited throng of 
figures. Another fifteenth-century sculptor, Donatello, 
made a statue of David for the third row of sculptured 
thought encircling Giotto’s Campanile. He represents 
the great Hebrew organizer late in life, and the Floren- 
tines dubbed it “J? Zuccone” (“The Bald Head”), At 
Padua, marble reliefs encircle the choir of the great 
domed church of St. Anthony. These exquisite panels 
were wrought by Donatello and his pupils, and the finest 

~ one is “ David before the Ark.” 

In 1476, Verrochio cast a bronze statue of David, 
which was animated and life-like, though weak in con- 
ception. It is thin and meager in form, clothed in a 
corselet, one hand holding a short sword; the other 
rests flippantly on his hip. David's clustering curls and 
smiling face are not heroic. 

This defiance of the Greek law, that only perfect 
physical development should be eternal in marble, was 
also ventured by Michael Angelo, but with more suc- 
cess. The limitations of a rejected block were overcome 
by his genius, and his colossal statue (A. D. 1504) in the 
Academy at Florence is the noblest conception of the 
boy David. The young shepherd, though undeveloped, 


has a powerful frame, and stands with dignity and; race. 
He conveys a sense ¢f Laving “ the stuff of which heroes 
are made.” The Greek beauty of the head does not 
detract from the virile character of the face. The Scrip- 
tures make note of David’s youthful beauty. His bright 
eyes, auburn hair, comely form, strong arms, fleetness of 
foot, and the fine endowment of a musical, poetic tem- 
perament, with an adventurous spirit, make a hero fit to 
set aglow the imagination of artists. 


Boston, Mass, 





A Grasp from the Cowcatcher 


, By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


é O! WHAT is this?” cried Charlie Simes to his 

best friend and constant playmate, Will Wig- 
gin, when they were out in a field by the railroad 
track one day. ‘Come here, Will!” 

Charlie had reached an irregular, half-tumbled-down 
haystack, and was curiously peeping round it. 

“Hush-sh-s':! Come up very—very—ker-r-:-ful, 
my boy, Willie. ” 

The two boys peeped together, and there théy saw a 
man in blue blouse and blue overalls prostrate on the 
ground, and apparently fast asleep. ; 

“Tired, ain’t he, Charlie! Why, he’s a locomotive 
hand,’ I guess. There’s a train waiting down here to 
gravel up, patching up the road, you know; and, while 
they are waiting, he is just snoozing.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie meditatively, “fast asleep. Say, 
Billie, how would it do to get round on the back side of 
this concern, and tumble it on to him? 
into those woods, and be off at a safe distance before 
he knew where we possibly were.” 

“Come on, my boy!” replied Will Wiggin. 

Charlie, though, did not “comeon.” He was thinking. 

“T don’t know,” he said slowly. ‘Iam thinking of 
what Parson Gray said in his sermon, ‘ Before you pitch 
a trouble on to anybody else, see how you would like to 
have the pitch upon yourself.’ ‘Pitch!’ That fits this 
haystack. I don’t believe we had better.” 

“ Then, Charlie, let us clear out quick. Run! Par- 
son Gray said something else: ‘When you are tempted, 
leave quick.’ Quote the whole of the parson’s talk. 
Come on. Run!” 

Away went the boys. 

Sam Simpson, fireman of locomotive No. 25, turned 
over on his grassy bed, yawned, and slowly rose to his 
feet. 

“A very good sermon, boys, I heard the whole of it. 
If you had pitched that haystack on me, somebody 
would have been pitched, and not Sam Simpson. I 
heard ye! Towever, I got the benefit of the parson’s 
sermon. I ought t» go myself to hear him. Run from 
temptation! That's what I ought to do,—Sam Simpson, 
who loves his beer, or anything that makes me feel good. 
And it don’t do me nary a bit of good. ‘Quick. Run!’ 
I'll try to remember that.” 

An hour later, when he was about to take a glass of 
liquor at a place where No, 25 stopped a while, Sam 
Simpson made this speech to himself: ‘‘ Now, Sam 
Simpson, turn about. Don’tstay where you are tempted. 
Run now,—quick !” 

He turned about and hurried toward his locomotive 
cab, leaving behind him a glass that he had paid for, 
but that he had not touched. 

“What ye doin’, Sammie, boy?” called out the bar- 
tender. ‘‘Are ye beside yourself? ” 

“TI know what I am about!” shouted the fireman, yet 
not facing the temptation. 

As he mounted the step into the cab of the locomo- 
tive he muttered: “A feller in this business. warts a 
clear head, a quick eye, and a steady hand.” 

Half an hour later, Charlie Simes and Will Wiggin 
were again by the railroad track. There was a train 
going by. The boys lived in the neighborhood, and 
knew several of the engineers and firemen, and they 
knew big, burly Tom Glover, the engineer of No. 21. 

Charlie Simes was standing between the two tracks; for 
this “old, reliable, safe” road, that had never had an 
accident,—since the last time,—was furnished with a 
double set of rails. 

‘Tom, how are ye?” Charlie was shouting, at the 
same time gesticulating enthusiastically to engineer Tom 
Glover. ; 
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Oh, and did he see what was coming round the curve, 
—a train ponderously thundering along the iron rai's of 
the other track? He was very near it. Oonfused) }i, 
would have fallen back ewpon it. See! 

Charlie seemed to be blind and deaf to it. Engincer 
Tom saw, and tried to make Charlig see, and he whistled 
“ Down brakes! ” a 

Will Wiggin saw, and he stood as if his blood had sud- 
denly frozen. 

And somebody else saw,—even the fireman of the 
nearing locomotive. He was out on the narrow shelf 
rimming the side of the locomotive, oil-can in hand. 

“God give me strength!” he murmured. 

Away went the oil-can, flung somewhere, and in a 
moment tle: fireman'‘was outeby the cowcatcher, He 





owis muttering : 


“God give me a true aim and a strong” — 

And oué went an arm, sure in its thrust, and the next 
moment, in an iron-like grip on his jacket collar, Charlie 
Simes was caught and safely held above the danger. 

The two trains slowed up and quickly came to a halt. 
Train hands, passengers from the train pulled by No. 21, 


.came running along the road to learn what the trouble 


was. A shout arose from the big group that gathered : 
“ Hurrah |” 
Then came the cry: 
“Three more cheers for Sam Simpson !” 
And Sam Simpson, looking up reverently, said: 
“And thank God for nerves that sperrits had not 
weakened. Thank God for Parson Gray’s sermon, and 
the boys that preached it over agin.” 


Watertown, Mass, 








It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 


methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With - 


the exception df current lésson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Pre-View Charts for Rallying Day 
By J. Albert Haddock 


= are to look at. They should make a 
wholesale impression, to do the most good. I 
desire to fix in superintendents’ minds the great help to 
them and their schools of working out a quarter’s lesson 
in a series, and getting the good of connected teaching. 

The Sunday School Times reproduces, on the next 
two pages, the printed sheet distributed to the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Media, having on the 
front a quarterly order of service, with special Scrip- 
ture responses on the life of Solomon, and on the back 
a series of charts, The sheet is exactly reproduced here 
in size, type, and make-up, back to back,—that the whole 
may be cut out. 

These charts forthe fourth quarter are sent early, so 
that any one may have ample time to prepare them, or 
others suggested by them, for a “ Pre-View Service,” to 
be held in connection with Rallying Day on the last 
Sunday in September, 2s well as for reviews through the 
quartet and at the end, They have been prepared with 
the object of accentuating several points: 

First, the lessons of the fourth quarter, 1896, are about 
Solomon. This is the thread that connects both the 
lessons and the charts,—something about Solomon. If 
used for a pre-view service, this should be kept promi- 
nently in view. a 

Second, neither the’ titles nor the golden texts are 
given in full, but enough is indicated to bring out the 
complete sentences by questions, 

Third, the development of the lessons can be accom- 
plished by the use of the four words or | hrasés on the 
left of the charts. These are simple, natural, in some 
cases topical, and nearly all of the words are found in 
the lesson text, the importance of which should not be 
underestimated. These divisions could be used at 
teachers’ study-meeting. 

Fourth, the kernel of the lesson is the right half of 
each chart. These exact words are all found in the 
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t xt, and can be memorized if desired, If used in re- 

view, they will in turn answer each of the twelve review 
questions, If other questions be desired, the title, gol- 
den text, and four lesson divisions will suggest six to 
each lesson. 

Fifth, these outlines can be used (a) on the black- 
board; (6) on muslin or paper, and preserved from 
week to week; or(c) on a large chart containing all the 
lessons, so they could be kept constantly before the 
school during the quarter. As the Christmas lesson 
closes the series, the review could be made a part of the 
Christmas celebration. 

I suggest the following review questions for the fourth 
qusrter, one for each lesson, as numbered below : fr 

1. What did all the people say when, Solomon was 
anointed king? (v. 39) 

2. When God appeared to Solomon in a dream, what 
dil Solomon ask God to give him? (v. 9.) 

8. Wlry did people from all kings of the earth come to 
Je:usalem? (v. 34.) 

4. What did Solomon say of a father’s instruction and 
a mother’s law? (v. 9) 

5. What word did Solomon send to Hiram, king of 
Tyre? (v. 5) 

6. When Solomon had prayed to God and spoken to 
the people, what did he do? (vy. 63.) 

7. What promise did the Lord make to Solomon, pro- 
vided he should keep his statutes? (v. 5.) 

8. What exhortation to obedience did Solomon give? 
(v. 1) 

9. When the queen of Sheba had seen Solomon’s 
wealth and wisdom, what did she say? (v. 7.) 

10. When Solomon did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
low did the Lord feel toward him? (v. 9.) 

11. What cantion did Solomon give against desiring 
that which is wrong? (v. 17.) 
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12 When did the wise men from the East come to 
Jerusalem? (v. 1.) 


Media, Pa. 
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Making known a good Sunday-school 
method is better than keeping it to 
yourself. Even if another does not 
use it exactly as you do, it starts a train of thought for 
similar methods. J. R. King, of the First Presbyterian 
Sunday-school in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, heartily ap- 
proves the method of quarterly review charts set forth by 
J. A. Haddock, of Media, and during the past two quar- 
ters, the second and third, has been using it, devising his 
own charts, and instituting such changes as seemed best. 
Mr. King’s charts are made on sheets of manilla paper, 
thirty-six by forty-four inches, with a can of black var- 
nish and a five-cent brush for doing the lettering. The 
chart for the last Sunday of the second quarter was a 
combined Easter and summary lesson, It consisted of a 
large circle, having in the center a cross lettered “ He is 
risen,” with the words “Exalted” and “ Ascended” 
over and under the cross, All around the large circle 
were twelve small circles touching each other, in each of 
which was an initial letter imdicative of the twelve 
golden texts to be brought out in review. In the third 
quarter’s lessons, flat gilt crowns of paper are prominent, 
attached to such lessons as refer to David's kingship. 
There are also a number of outline drawings, as the ark 
of the covenant, two stairways, and a pyramid. Some- 
times a piece of paper is loosely pasted or pinned over a 
certain word, to hide it until it is to be revealed in the 
course of the exercise. This keeps close attention. Old 
and young, in this Sunday-school, have enjoyed the chart 
method thoroughly. 


Other Quarterly 
Review Charts 
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Wise methods may be carried out on 
Examinations in a large scale in the smaller Sunday- 
Small Schools = schools, if the method is large in its 
spirit and purposes. The Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school in Banning, California, with an average attend- 
ance of about fifty, has recently had a successful written 
examination on the life of Christ. Sixty questions were 
printed on a large sheet, with a wide margin for answers, 
The superintendent, Dr. J. C, King, says that, as the 
school is small, the papers were graded to suit the age 
of the pupils, rather than having separate lists of ques- 
tions for each grade; that is, “ the teachers were required 
to answer ninety per cent of the questions correctly in 
order to pass, the Bible class eighty per cent, and so on 
down to fifty per cent for the youngest who could write.” 
No communications were allowed between memters of the 
school during the forty minutes of examination. When 
questions required map-drawing, it was to be sketched 
on the back of the examination paper, Oneseven-year-old 
answered two-thirds of the questions correctly, Among 
other advantages observed, Dr. King espceially notes 
three: First, increased clearness of view regarding a 
point, resulting from reducing the statement to writing; 
second, the clews furnished to’the spiritual state, mental 
ability, and definite knowledge, of the pupil; third, 
opportunity afforded to correct important misconcep- 
tions on the part of individuals who may never oguin 
study Christ’s life. 


Written 
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Make the annual business meeting a 
notable occasion, resolves an experi- 
enced Sunday-school superintendent 
in Providence, Rhode Island,—a good resolution, a!so, if 
the meetings are quarterly. This does not deny the need 
of frequent business meetings, for a few moments, at the 
opening or close of other services. But, now and then, 


. 


Business Meetings es 
Notable Occasions 





UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ERVICE 











OPENING 

2.29. Silence. 

2.30. Superintendgnt—The Lord is in his 
holy temple. Had. 2: 20. 

School—Let all the earth keep 
silence before him. @é. 2: 20. 

2.31. The Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

2.32. Opening Hymn. 

2.35. Opening Prayer. 

2.37. Response: ear our prayer, O 
Father, hear us, accept us, Lord, 
for Jesus’ sake. (Vo. 283 Trium- 
phani Songs No. § 

2.38. Doors open for late comers. 

2.39. Superintendent—O sing unto the 
Lord a new song. /5a.%6- 

School—Sing uate she Lord, all the 
earth, 82.96: 
2.40. New Hymn. 
2.43. Scripture Reofing 
And David said . — word of the 
Lord came to me, ying, .-.. Be- 
hold a son shall be ‘bora to thee, who 

Name shall be a man of rest ; . his name 
shall be Solomon, -and I will give 
peace and quietness unto Israel in his 
days. 1 Chron. 22: 7,8,9 

And David comfort bath-sheba his 

Father “ wife,.... and she bore a son, and he 

and called his name Salomon: Lay the Lord 

Mother joved him. 2 Sam. 12: 

So Zadok the priest, ond’ ‘Nathan the 
prop het, . went down end caused 

Anoint- olomon to ride upon King David's 


mule, and brought himtoGihon. And 

g Zadok the priest took an horn of oil 

out of the yee + and anointed 
Solomon, 1 K.7 8, 39. 

So David slept with ‘tis fathers, and was 


Throne  puried in the City of David. ‘Then sat 

aud Solomon upon the throne of David his 

King- father; and his kingdom was estab- 
dom lished greatly. 2 K.2: 20, 12. 

In Gibeon the Lord ap ared to Solomon 

Dream in a dream by night; and God said, 

Ask what I shall give thee. 7 K. 3: 5. 


And Solomon said, + give therefore 
~ a an understanding yo to 
judge thy people at I may discern 
between good and bad. 7 X. 3: 6,9 

And it came to pass. . in the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign over Israel 
...« that he began to build the house 
ofthe Lord. And the house was built 
of stone made ready before it was 

ught thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor ax nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was 
building. And he built the walls of 
the house within with boards of cedar. 
And the whole house he overlaid with 

id. And... he was seven years in 

wilding it. 2 X.67 2,7, 75, 22, 38. 


Choice 


Temple 














CEO 








STUDY HOUN 


2.45. Class Wort:. 


Attendance. 
Collections. 
Library Books. 


2.48. Catechism. 
2.50. Supplemental Graded Lessons. 
2.58. Hymn. 
3-01. Reading of the Lesson. 
3-04. Lesson Study. 
3-31. Five-minute Bell. 
3-36. Hymn. 
3-39. Secretary’s Report. 
3-41. Notices. 
3-42. Review. 
Title. 
Golden Text. 
Examination. 
Application. 
3-47- Lesson Hymn. 














CLOSING 


3-50. Scripture Reading 


Now the weight of the gold that came 
“ to Solomon in one year was six hun- 
dred three score and six talents of 
gold. 2 K.10:; 14,15. 

And Solomon's prov ision for one day 
was thirty measures of fine flour, and 
three-score measures of meal, ten fat 
oxen, andtwenty oxen out of the pas- 
tures, and an hundred she: , beside 
harts, and roebucks, and fallow deer 
and fatted fowl. z Gs 22,23. 

And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wis- 
dom of all the children cf the East 
country, and all the wisdom of Egypt. 
z ry a » age wiser than all men. / A. 





Wealth 


. 


Wisdom 


and. whan the Queen of Sheba heard of 
the faine of Solomon . . . she came to 
erusalem . . and communed with 
him ....and said tothe King, it was 
atrue report that I heard in mine own 
land .... thy wisdom and prosperit 
exceedeth the fame which I heard. 
1K. 10: 1,2,6,7. 
. It came to pass, when Solomon was old, 
fin that his wives turned away his he art 
after other gods: And Solomon did 
evil in the sight of the Lord. 
And the Lord was angry with Solomon, 
because his heart was turned away 
from the Lord God of Israel. 


Fame 


Where- 
Punish- 
ment 


Death 


thee .. . but will give one tribe to thy 
Sermon spirit. 


of the Lord said unto Solomon,.. . 
I will surely rend the Kingdom ‘from 
son for David my servant's sake. 2 KA. 
11:9, 191,13. 

And Solomon slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the City of David his 
father : and Rehoboam his son reigned 
in his stead. # A. 77 

Beginning. I the Preacher was King 
over Israel in Jerusalem. 

Middle. Whatsoever mine eyes de- 
sired I kept not from them. And be- 
hold all was vanity and vexation of 

Conclusion. Fear God and kee his 
commandments: for this is the wnole | 
duty of man. Zecl, 

3-52. 


3-55- 
3-57- 


Closing Hymn. 
Closing Prayer. 
Distribution 

Cooks and Papers. 
Gloria Patri. 
Dismissal. 
Conference 

Officers and Teachers. 


3-59- 
4-00, 
4-05. 
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make more of the gathering, set apart an evening for it, 
give due notice, invite husbands aml wives of the officers 
and teachers, and have a supper, with “sense, nonsense, 
and baked beans,” as this superintendent recommends. 
Especially he insists that the business meeting should 


not begin until after supper. 


hen, when all are in a 


rested and contented mood, the consideration of business 


is patiently and hopefully undertaken. 


Whether the 


annual business meeting be at the opening of the year, 
or in the spring or fall, or corresponds with the anniver- 
sary of the school’s organization, it is an occasion worth 
preparing for. 








A Class Prayer Calendar 
By S. O’H. Dickson 


ID you ever try thie plan of reminding yourself and 
your scholars of the obligation you are under to 


remember each other in prayer? 


One class the writer knows of has tried it for two years 


with both pleasure and profit, and it is a very simple plan. 


vided with a card, to be kept in their Bibles. 


The teacher and members of the class are each pro- 
Upon this 


card is, first, the title, “ Calendar of Prayer for Class; ” 
then on one column the days of the week are placed, and 
opposite each day are two names, beginning with Mon- 


day. 





— + ~_— oe 


There are thirteen in the class, Opposite Sunday 


TH 


8 2 
. 
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there is the teacher’s name alone, and below is the fol- 
lowing pledge: “I pledge myself to remember my class- 
mates in the order in which their names are written, and 
especially to pray for my teacher on Sunday morning.” 


To this the name is signed. 


Of course, this does not prevent our remembering-each . 


other more frequently, but it does give us the conscious- 
ness that on particular days we are specially remem- 
bered, and it does give each a very tender nearness to 
the others to think, “‘To-day my teacher and all the 
class are remembering me especially in prayer.” 

The class mentioned above is composed of five young 
mothers, three teachers, and one saleswoman, with others 
less busy, and furnishes abundant opportunity for mutual 


sympathy and prayer. 
. Winston, N. C. 


CO 


4s Infant-Class ’’ 


Exercises s 
gestive to another. 


What is regular and common in one 
Sunday-school may be new and sug- 


The usual exer- 


cises in the “ Infant Class” of the First Baptist Sanday- 
school in Raleigh, North Carolina, are described by its 
experienced teacher, W. H. Dodd. He stands before 
the class promptly at the hour for opening, and, without 
speaking, leads in a motion exercise, which ends by hav- 
ing every scholar in a standing position, with arms 
folded and hands divested of fans, handkerchiefs, and 


other articles. 
prayer with their leader. 


In this posture the children repeat a 
There is an opening song; 


a repetition of the Twenty-third Psalm, or some other 
Scripture passage previously learned in the class; an- 
other familiar song; last Sunday’s lesson reviewed by 
the leader in story form and simple language; a third 
familiar song ; study of the day’s lesson under an assist- 
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I. ANOINTED KING 


DAVID—KING 
BATH-SHEBA— MOTHER 
ZADOK—PRIEST 
NATHAN—PROPHET 


** God save 


KING 


Solomon ” 


** Keep the charge of ’’— 





4 PROVERBS 


! 


Words of the wise 

Fear of the Lord 
Instruction of thy father 
Law of thy mother 


** They shall be an 


ORNAMENT 


of grace” 


** My son, if sinners entice thee ’— 





7. GOD’S BLESSING 


/f thou wilt walk 
/f thou wilt do 
/f thou wilt écep 
But if ye turn 


** Then I will 


ESTABLISH 


the throne of thy kingdom ” 
e ‘ 


‘** The blessing of the Lord ”— 





10. SIN 


* The Lord was 


ANGRY 


with Solomon ” 


Strange women 
Other gods 
Evil deeds 
High places 


** Let him that thinketh ’— 








Have a wise heart 
Speak right things 
Avoid winebibbers 
Buy the truth 





Il. INTEMPERANCE 


ant teacher; this lesson of the day reviewed by the 
leader, with questions; a “ money song ” and offerings . 
a general exercise in memorized passages, such as q 
“short version” of the Ten Commandments, the first 
and last verses in the Bible, the shortest verse, the 
*‘ sweetest” verse, and titles of Bible books. After 
good-by séng and chanting the Lord’s Prayer, the chil- 
dren march out in single file to music, passing the 
leader’s desk, and receiving story and lesson papers as 
Drill upon new songs and new 
Scripture passages is given in the half-hour before schoo] 
begins, the children being invited to meet the organist 


they leave the room, 


early at their room. 
ava e és O.. a 


: tne 
"ta 
' Bible Enigmas in 


inate profitably used in class work, 


connection with a recent lesson on 
the ark of the covenant, a Sunday-school worker in 
Blauvelt, New York, recalled a puzzle-stanza learned 
long ago, and gave it to others at the teachers’-meeting, 


that it might be carried by them to their classes. 


scholars were to find its answer by referring in the Bible 
to 1 Samuel 6:7,—a passage regarding the kine drawing 
the ark of the Lord on a cart, and Jater killed in sacri- 
; A serious thought in the application may be used 
by other teachers in the next quartérly review, the 


fice. 


stanza of the enigma being as follows: 


“We left our little ones at home, 
And whither going did not know; 
We for the church’s sake did roam, 
And lost our lives in doing so; 
We went straight forward on the road, 
With all the wicked full in view; 
We lived to men, we died to God, 
‘Yet nothing of religion knew.” 











** In all thy ways acknowledge ’— 


2. WISE CHOICE | ° 3 WEALTH AND WISDOM 
A great dream “** An understanding 40,000 horses ** To hear the 
A great kindness 12,000 horsemen 
A great people H EA RT 3,000 proverbs WISDOM 
A great king to judge thy people ”’ | 1,005 songs of Solomon ” 
** The fear of thé Lord is ”’— ‘** Them that honour me ”— 
5. BUILDING THE TEMPLE 6. DEDICATING THE TEMPLE 
| 
Hiram of Tyre **] purpose to Kneeling ** Solomon offered a 
Cedars of Lebanon | * Standing 
Measures of wheat | BU LD Speaking | SACRI FICE 
Measures of oil an house ” Walking of peace offerings ” 
** Except the Lord build ’— ‘“* The Lord is in his holy temple” 
8. REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE 9. FAME 
Lengthen thy days | ** My son, Rich queen ** And behold the 
Direct thy paths Wise king 
Preserve thy health FO RG ET N OT Perplexing questions HALF 
Fill thy barns my law ”’ “Magnificent presents | was not told me” 


** Behold, a greater than ’— 





** Let not thine heart 


ENVY 


sinners ” 


** For the drunkard and the glutton ”— 





_ 12, BIRTH OF CHRIST 


The wise men 

The troubled king 
The guiding star | 
The precious gifts 


** When Jesus was 


BORN 


in Bethlehem ” 


** And the angel said unto ’’— 





: 38, No. 36 ' ; 


Bible enigma’ may sometimes be 


oe 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1896 


«2 Samm. 2: 1-11 





1. July 5.—David. King of Judah.. ehasblaen 

2. July 12.—David, King over All Terai. sian ..2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
3. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem ...2 8am, 6: 1-12 
4. July 26.—God's Promises to David......... 00s ...2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
5, August 2.—David’s Kimdmess......... 2... ccsssssesseessnnereesenees 2 Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David's Victories... ..2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confessign and Forgiv OM OB once. secene Psa. 32; 1-11 
8, August 23.—A bsalom’s.Rebellion............ccccesseseneenseennnees 2 Sam, 15; 1-12 
9, August 30,—Absalom's Defeat and Death........ ..2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 


10, September 6.— 


12. September 20.— 
13, September 27.—Review. 





Dayid’s Love for God’s House............. 1 Chron, 22: 6-16 
11, September 13.—David's Gratitude to God.......: 
Destructive Vices............. Prov. 16: 22-33 


ay 


Lesson 12, September. 20, 1896 


Destructive Vices 


Gotpen Text: There is a way that seemeth right unto a man ; 
but the end thereof are the ways of death.—Prov. 16; 25. 


(Prov. 16 : 22-33. 


Memory verses : 25-27.) 


Read Proverbs 16 : 1-33 


COMMON VERSION. 

22 Understanding is a well- 
spring of life unto him that hath 
it: but the instruction of fools is 
folly. 

23 The heart of the wise teach- 
eth his mouth, and addeth learn- 
ing to his lips. 

24 Pleasant words are as a 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul, 
and health to the bones. 

2% There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man; but the end 
thereof are the ways of death. 

26 He that laboureth, laboureth 
for himself ; for his mouth craveth 
itof him. 

27 An ungodly man diggeth up 
evil: and in his lips ‘here is as-a 
burning fire. 

28 A froward soweth 
strife : and a whisperer separateth 
chief friends, 

29 A violent man enticeth his 
neighbour, and leadeth him into 
the way that is not good. 

80 He shutteth his eyes to de- 
vise froward things: moving his 
lips he bringeth evil to pass. 

$1 The hoary head és a crown of 
glory, ¢ it be found in the way of 
righteousness. 


man 


32 He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 

33 The lot is cast into the lap; 
but the whole Giapeting thereof is 
of the Lorp. 





1See ch. xiv. 12. 
diggeth. 
‘roward things, thut compresseth his 
f it be found 


The American Revisers would substitute 


honeycomb” 
it occurs 


in verse 24, and 


* Jehovah” for “ 


REVISED VERSION. 


22 Understanding is a welispring 
of life unto him that hathit : 
But the correction of fools is 
their folly. 
23 The heart ef the wise instruct- 
eth his mouth, 
And addeth learning to his lips. 
24 Pleasant words are as an 
honeycomb, 
Sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones. 
5 1 There is a way which *seem- 
eth right untoa man, 
But the end thereof are the 
ways of death. 
£6 The appetite of the labouring 
man laboureth for him ; 
For his mcuth %craveth it of 
him. 
worthless man 
mischief: 
And in his lips there is as a 
scorching fire. 
28 A froward man 
@road strife : 
And a whisperer 5separateth 
chief friends, 
29 A man of violence enticeth his 
neighbour, 
And leadeth him in a way that 
is not good. 
30 * Ile that shutteth his eyes, i is 
to devise froward things: 
He that compresscth his lips 
bringeth evil to pass. 
81 The hoary head is a crown of 
T glory, 
®It shall be found in the way 
of righteousness. 
$2 He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty ; 
And he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city, 
83 The lot is cast into the lap; 
But the whole disposing 
thercof is of the Lorn. 


27 A 4deviseth 


scattereth 


2 Or, is straight before *Or, urgeth him thereto 4 Heb, 
$ Or, alienateth his friend © Or, He that shuiteth his eyes to devise 


lips, bringeth &c. 7 Or, beauty *® Or, 


“ghonercomb” for “ an 
the Lornpv” wherever 


ASK 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : God’s Care of His Chosen. 


GOLDEN 


N TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 


his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 


Lesson Topic: 


Instructing in Ways of Righteousness. 


1. Right Objects, vs. 22-24, 31, 32. 


OUTLINE; 2. 
s 


DatLy Homr Reapincs: 


M.—Prov. 
T.—Prov. 6 : 6-19. 
W.—1 Cor. 10 : 1-13. 
T.—Prov. 12 : 8-15. 
F.—Isa. 30 : 1g-21. 
S.—Psa. 119: 


S.—Psa. 141 : 1-10. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Assoeiation. The 


Wrong Ways, vs. 25-30. 
. Divine Supervision, v. 33. 


16 : 22-33. Destructive vices. 


Sin and its results. 
Warning from the past. 
The way of folly. 


The right way. 
105-120. 


Seeking strength. 
Prayer for purity. 


heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


He chose David also “~”™ j 
e Similar in effect, are grouped together. 
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Lesson Analysis. 


I, RIGHT OBJECTS. 

1. Understanding : 

Understunding is a wellspring of life (22) 
With all thou hast gotten get understanding (Prov. 4 :-7). 
The Lord shall give thee understanding (2 Tim. 2 : 7). 
2. Teachableness : 

The heartsof the wise instructeth his mouth (23). 
Thou gavest also thy good spirit to instruct them (Neh. 9 : 20), 
Being ins:ructed out of the law (Rom. 2 : 18). 
3- Kindliness : 

Pleasant words are a8 an honeycomb (24). 
A soft answer turneth away wrath (Prov. 15: 1). 
Not... reviling for reviliug; but cuntrariwise blessing (1 Pet. 3; 9). 
4- Continuance : 


The hoary head... shall be found in the way of righteous- 


ness (31). 

They shal! s‘ill bring forth fruit in old age (Psa. 92 : 14), 

They — both righteous,... and... well stricken in years (Luke 
1 : 6, 7) 


5. Self-Mastery : 
He that is slow to anger is better thun the mighty (32). 


The discretion of a man maketh him slow to anger (Proy. 19 : 11), 
Slow to speak, slow to wrath (Jas. 1 : 19). 


Il, WRONG WAYS.' 
1. Ending in Death : 

A way which seemeth right, ... but the end. 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek. 18 ; 20). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 ; 23). 

2. Ruled by Appetite : 

His mouth craveth it of him (26). 

Altthe labour of man is for his mouth (Eccl. 6 : 7), 
Soul, ... take thine ease, eat, drink, be werry (Luke 12 ; 19), 
3- Productive of Mischief : 

A worthless man deviseth mischief (27). 
Mark, .. . and see how this man seeketh mischief (1 Kings 20 : 7). 
But they thought to come mischief (ee. | 6:2). 
4- Productive of Strife : os 

A froward man scattereth abroad strife (28). 
So is a contentious man to inflame strife (Prov. 26 ; 21), 
Stirred up all tue multitudy, a:.d laid hands on him (Acts 21 ; 27), 
5- R@inous to Others: 

Enticeth ...and leadeth him in a way that is not good (29). 
If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 : 10). 

They that creep into houses, and take captive silly women (2 Tim, 
: 6). 
6. Persistent in Evil : 
He... bringeth evil to pass (30), 


The heart .. . is fully set in them to do evil (Eccl. 8 ; 11), 
Ye will not come to me (John 5 ; 40). 


. death (25), 


III, DIVINE SUPERVISION, 
1. Seeming Chance : 
The lot is cast into the lap (33). 
They cast lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah (Jonah 1 : 
They gave lots fur them, aud the lot fell upon Matthias (Acts 1 : 26), 
2. Actual Control : 
The whole disposing thereof is of the Lord (33), 


He hath cast the lot for them (Isa. 34 : 17). 
This is thy lot, ,.. measured unto thee from me (Jer. 13 ; 25), 


. Oo 
Verse 22.—‘' Understanding is a wellspring of life.’’ (1) Sweet; (2) 
Fresh ; (3) Abundant; (4) Perennial; (5) Eternal. 


Verse 24.—‘' Pleasant words are as an honeycomb.” (1) Intrinsic- 


aly rich; (2) Serpemiagty sweet; (3) Highly desirable. 
Verse 25.—""A way which seemeth right.’’ (1) Its seeming at- 
tractiveness ; (2) Its actual deadliness ; (3) Its deserv ed reprobation. 
Verge 28.—“ = whisper separateth chief friends.” (1) Friendship ; 


(2) Inférference ; (3) Alienation. 

Verse 21.—"The hoary head is a crown of glory.’ Showing (1) 
Length of years; (2) Correctness of life ; (3) Favor of 

Verse 32.—* Better than the mighty.’’ (1) The mighty ‘men of the 
flesh ; (2) The mightier men of the spirit. 


KYS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE SrrvuctuRE OF THE PROVERBS OF THE LESSON.— 

Each consists of two lines. As the words are divided 

in the Hebrew, each line has ordinarily four words, though 

fewer than that in a few cases where the words are long. In 

meaning, the second line is uniformly complementary of the 

first; by contrast in verses 22, 25, and 33, and in the other 
verses, by the adding of a statement similar in effect. 

Tue OrpER OF ARRANGEMENT.—In some portions of the 
Book of Proverbs, and particularly in the earlier chapters, 
the wise sayings ere so arranged as to form a continuous 
treatment of a well-defined subject. But in the lesson and 
its context they are simply set down one after the other, 
without regard to continuous treatment, except that frequent 
instances occur in which several proverbs similar in form, or 
For example, the 
first seven, proverbs in the sixteenth chapter present each 
some sort of a contrast between the Lord’s ways and men’s 
ways; verses 1Q-15 are a series cf proverbs concerning kings; 
our lesson consists of three proverbs in regard to good sense, 
two disconnected proverbs, four proverbs touching various 
ways of bad men, and fina!ly three disconnected proverbs. 

Tue INTERPRETING OF ProverRBs.—If you study them 
precisely as you would study scientific statements of fact, 
you may get results that are erroneous, or merely mechanical 
and dry. First examine the words and syntax till the pic- 
tured meaning flashes upon you, and then look everywhere 
for instances such as the wise sayer had in mind. Your 
appreciation of the proverb will come largely as you apply it 
to the instances, 
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Tue Temperance Use oF THE Lesson.—If temperance 
consists in self-mastery, verse 32 is especially a temperance 
proverb. Several of the other proverbs apply in the matter of 
temperance, in either the wider or the narrower sense, just 
as they apply in instances of other kinds. 


a 
Critical Notes 


The translations here given are given for the purpore of 
bringing out points, not as the best possible translations, nor 
as substitutes for the English versions, 

Verse 22.— Understanding: This is not the word commonly 
so translated, the word that starts from the idea of correct 
discrimination, but one qnite different. The idea is that of 
good sense, correct judgment promptly used, the kind of good 
sense that ordinarily makes men successful — Wellspring: A 
flowing well, that gives cold water, and plemy of it.—Him 
that hath it: In the Hebrew, “the owners of it.’ The saying 
recognizes the fact that some people have this good sense, 
and some have not.—The errrection: There is no article in 
the Hebrew. The idea of the word passes to that either of 
chastisement, or of instruction, training, discipline. The 
genitive after it is commonly subjective (Prov. 1:8; 3: 11; 
4:1, etc.), The meaning is not that fools are instructed by 
their folly, but that, when fools give instruction, that instrue- 
tion is folly, partaking of the nature of the source whence it 
comes. These points appear if we translate as follows: 


“The good sense of men who possess good sense is a well of life, 
While correction by fools is folly.” 


Verse 23.—The wise: The word is singular and indefinite, 

a wise man. Wisdom, a3 the word is used in the Book of 
Proverbs, is a yet higher quality than, good sense. It con- 
sists in the best use of our knowing and thinking powers for 
regulating our conduct.—JInstructeth : The verb has the same 
stem with the word “understanding” in the previous verse. 
A man of good sense has not necessarily attained to wisdom, 
but a wise man necessarily has good sense. His heart gives 
good sense to his mouth. He thinks before he speaks, and 
thinks correctly.—Learning: By derivation, that which one 
takes or receives, one’s acquirements. Lips naturally elo- 
quent are more so when the power that comes from worthy 
attainments has been added, 


Verse 24.—Th!s proverb groups itself with the three that @ 


precede it, as teaching the wisdom of politeness in manner 
and speech.—THealth to the bones: The first noun is concrete, 


and the second is in the singular; a remedy for the bone, 


Pleasing words are not merely a superficial external applica- 
tion ; they are sweet to the inner self, and medicinal to the 
inmost part of one who is treated with them. 

Verse 25.—As the marginal notes indicate, this proverb is 
repeated from Proverbs 14: 12.—That seemeth: Supplied in 
translating, though not italicised.—Right: Physically, the 
word meai.s “ straight,” either level, or not crooked, or both. 
—Un’‘o: The word means “ before.”—End: The word does 
not directly signify termination, but sequence, that which 
comes after, The translation in our English Bibles is an 
admirable paraphrase, The simplest rendering is: 


* There is a direct way before a man, 
And ways of death are the consequence of it,” 


Get the physical picture there is in this, and illustrate it by 
two or three physical instances, and then the spiritual mean- 
ing will be very vivid. 

Verse #26.—Appetite: The word commonly translated 
“soul.”—Laboureth: The word describes labor as toil, 
drudgery, and so as something that a man would escape if he 
colld. This is a true aspect of labor, though only one aspect 
out of ‘many.—fvr him; So that he accomplishes more work 
than he otherwise would.— Mouth : Commonly spoken of in 
the B:ble as the organ of speech, rather frequently as that of 
destructive effort, very seldom as the organ for the eating of 
food.—Craveth it of him: “Urgeth him thereto” (marg, 
of Rev. Ver.); “allows him no rest” (Gesenius’s Lex., 
last ed.). The simplest rendering of the Hebrew is, “ putteth 
the load upon him.” He has to carry the load, because his 
mouth compels him. This is commonly understood as mean- 
ing that it is the toiler’s need of earning something to put 
into his mouth that drives him to his toil. ‘ 

A very different interpretation of the proverb is, however, 
possible. It is indicated by the followig’ translation: 


“4 toiler’s soul toileth for him, 
For his own mouth putteth the load upon him.” 


That is, he works at his own command, and not at that of 


If the toiler's soul is really engaged with him in 
his labor, that makes him his own master. It is his own 
mouth, and not that of a taskmaster, that puts his loads 
on him. 

Verse 27.—An ungodly man: 
in the Revised Version. 
Belial,” 
word is ordinarily applied to the excavating of a well, or 
grave, or pit. 


another, 


In the Hebrew it is “ 


Strictly, “upon his lips.”—Burning: Better, “ scorching,” 


Better “ worthless man,” as 
man of 
a familiar phrase, slightly changed.—Digg:th: The 


The meaning is here that the man is a digger 
of pits for evil purposes, a deviser of bad plots.—Jn his lips: 
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in the Revised Version, to indicate that the word is an 
unusual one. 

Verse 28.—Froward: The English word means fromward, 
as opposed to toward. It describes a man who turns from a 
thing, when he ought to turn to it; that is to say, a contrary 
man. [It is used in the Old Testament to translate several 
Hebrew words. In this proverb the phrase is “a man of 
overturnings;” that is, a man to whom things seem wrong 
side up, to be remedied by turning them upside down, This 
might be a description of a revolutionary man, an anarchist. 
In this context, however, it rather describes a captious man, 
a dissatisfied man, a man contrary and hard to please.—Svow- 
eth: In the Revised Version, “scattereth abroad.” In the 
Hebrew, “sendeth forth;” that is, as a twig sends forth 
brahches, or the sun sends forth rays, or a flower sends forth 
fragrance. A captions man radiates discord from himself. 
There is an odor of strife about him. He emits quarrelsome- 
ness. The meye fact of being near him makes men feel quar- 
relsome.— Whisperer: More exactly, “ faultfinder.”—Chief 
friends: Ove word in the Hebrew, a noun in the singular, 
meaning a confidant, Translate in modern English : 


“A contrary man radiates quarrelsomeness, 
And a faultfinder alienates his most confidential friend.” 


The yice condemned is that of chronic grumbling, whether 
public or private. 

Verse 29.—This proverb takes up another vice.—Man of 
violence: One who murders, or steals, or commits depreda- 
tions, or performs other lawless deeds.— Neighbour : Com- 
panion, rather, or associate. One of the puzzling things in 
human nature is the ease with which a lawless person will 
persuade others,even those who are generally well disposed, 
to join with him in rough deeds. 

Verse 30.—He: That is, somebody or other. ‘Or it would 
make good sense if We regard the pronoun as representing 
the violent man mentioned in the previous verse.—Shutteth 
his eyes: The gesture of one who excludes the outer world, 
that- he may think carefully on some important. matter.— 
Froward things: The same word that is used in verse 28. If 
the man is bad, there is no good in his thoughtfulness ; for 
‘the things that he devises will be disorderly.—Mvving his 
lips: The verb means to bring close together, to pinch, and 
go to bite; in Assyrian, to gnaw, Hence some find here the 
expression, familiar in Engli»h, to gnaw the lip, to bite the 
poeturc- of perplexed thought, parallel with the shut- 
ting of the eyes in the previous line. But the word is mostly 
used in ITebrew for the bringing of the eyelids together in 
. winking, aud it doubtless here-means the pressing of the lips 
together, the firm ‘setting of the lips, which indicates that 
‘one has reached a decision. Probably that is what the Re- 
yisers intend by “compresseth the lips.”—Bringeth evil to 
pass: The verb is in the perfect tense, in contrast with the 
preceding verb, which is participial, and the two shonld not 
be translated by the same tense in English. The verb itself 
signifies to bring to completion. 


“(There is a person who} 
Closeth his eyes to think out plans for disorder, 
He shutteth his lips tight, he hath completed an evil.” 


That is, he has completed it in thonght. He has his plans 
for the evil complete. From the way he shuts his eyes, you 
can tell that he is planning something. When he sets his 
lips you can see that he has thought his planthrough, Frorfi 
what you know of the person, you are sure that he means 
mischief, 

Verse 31.— The hoary head: Sirictly speaking, the noun is 
abstract: grayheadedness —J/ it be found: There isnot much 
to choove between this and the rendering of the Revised Ver- 
sion, The form “shall be found” expresses determination, 
and not mere fact. “Let*it be found” would be a good 
equivalent. This “crown of beauty ” is too fine a thing to be 
exhibited elxewhere than in the way of righteousness, 

Verse 32 —The mighty: The word is indefinite, and in the 
singular number, “better than a mighty man;” that is, a 
military hero. There are victories over self which display 
finer qualities of character than the victories won on battle- 
fields.— Tuketh a city: The conquests made in victories over 
self are more valuable than those made in war. No proverb 
in the lesson deserves more attention than this, or comes so 
near to the heart of all questions of temperance. 

Verse 33.—Things which to the finite mind of man are 
contingent and uncertain may be to the infinite mind facts 
well known and predetermined. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


2 goo establishment of the Jewish monarchy and the rise 
of a literary class, from the stability, the increased 
general wealth of the community, and the development of 
Varied culture, that followed, through the influence of two 
successive rulers of such genius as David and Solomon, 
maturaliy led, in a race so devoted to religious and moral 
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studies as the Hebrews, to a class of compositions known as 
Wisdom literature. This was devoted, in some cases, to 
speculative treatises on abstruse questions, such as we find in 
Ecclesiastes, nearly five hundred years after Solomon, but 
more commonly to the practical aims of enforcing sound moral 
and religious principles, from a thoughtful study of human 
character, and wise observation of the results of worthy or 
unworthy life. 

Of these books, that known as The Proverbs is the most 
famous. In its present form it consists, in the main, of sen- 
tentious apothegms of Hebrew moralists of successive ages, 
from that of Solomon to that of the age after the exile, 
which had gradually passed into proverbs and household 
words throughout the nation, Jt consists of no less than 
eight parts, of varying lengths and different character, gen- 
erally marked by separate titles or introductions, The first 
of them may be called “ The Praise of Wisdom,” and extends 
from the first tothe ninth chapter; the second iscalled “The 
proverbs of Solomon,” and embraces from chapter 10 to 
chapter 22; 16, and is made up strictly of proverbs, in the 
usual sense of the word; a third, described as “ The words 
of the wise,” reaches from chapter 22 : 17 to 24: 22; a 
fourth includes only the verses of chapter 24, from 23 to 34, 
and is called “ Also sayings of the wise;” a fifth extends from 
chapter 25 to 29, with the title, “ There also are Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah 
copied out ;” a sixth, confined to chapter 30, is called “The 
words of Agur the son of Jakeh; the oracle;” a seventh is 
limited to chapter 31: 1-9, and is headed, “The words of 
king Lemuel; the oracle which his mother taught him;” 
and the eighth section is “ The description of a virtuous 
womap,” in chapter 31 : 10-31,—these verses being arranged 
so as to begin with the successive letters of the alphabet. 

The passage which forms the lesson of this week is a good 
illustration of the structure of the book asa whole, Wrom 
verses 10 to 15, we have very Oriental reflections on kingly 
authority and duty, beginning with the claim that “a divine 
sentence is in the lips of a king,” or, as the Hebrew has it, 
that “divination,” or “an oracle,” speaks through the royal 
lips, s> that “his mouth does nct err in his judgments,”— 
delivered, as is usual in an Eastern monarchy, by the king as 
supreme judge. But verse 16 passes to the loftier theme of 
the excellence of “ wisdom.” To have it “is better than to 
have both gold and silver.” What is meant by the grace 
thus commended is shown in what follows. The one desire 
of him who is “ wise” is to “depart from evil,” the next 
clause, in the Greek version, stating that “long life is 
in the ways of righteousness,”—a reading which is more in 
keeping with what precedes than the words of our version. 

But, as part of this “uprightness,” “ wisdom” is humble; 
so that while pride leads to destruction, “he who gives heed 
to the word [cf wisdom] shall find good, and happy is the 
man who trusts in Jehovah.” “A wise heart,” it is added, 
“is called prudent,” and “ we learn” by having a gracious 
address. To have “ understanding,” or this sound moral in- 
stinct (v. 22), we are then told, “is a spring of life *™ but 
“the chastisement of fools is their own fully,” which is only 
another way of putting the weighty, never-to-be-forgotten 
truth that the worst figure of misfortune is misconduct,—a 
fact too little real'zed by any of us. “ Fools,” we must ré- 
member, are not, in Proverbs, mere “ simpletons;” for the 
word always implies moral perverseness, the foolish liking 
for the morally bad. “ The wise heart,” we are told, “makes 
a wise mouth” (v, 23), and the “ pleasant words” of one thus 
gracious in his speech are “honey-speech to the soul, and 
health to the bones” (v. 24). 

The twenty-fifth verse is a repetition of the twelith verse 
of chapter 14, and reminds us that an unworthy course, though 
at first it may seem tempting, ends in sorrow, and, it may 
be, in moral or even physical death. The hunger of the 
laboring man, we are next told, urges him to effort, since he 
must work to get his food (v. 26). An unprincipled man, 
.we are next reminded, thinks that his toil wifldig up wealth 
to him, but it digs up evil instead. He seeks, moreover, to 
dig up mischief against his neighbor, and his lips, in their 
evil purpose, seem to spit out burning fire (v. 27). “An 
artful man sows strife,” says the moralist in the following 
verse, his whisperings and insinuations, dictated by heartless 
selfishness, making mischief, and, indeed, his hints and innuen- 
does “ separate chief friends” (v. 28). ; 

“ A criminally-minded man,” we are assured, “talks over 
his neighbor, and leads him into evil ways” (v. 29), “ hali- 


is more than to takea city,—harder, and of far greater benefit, 
Decision by lot was regarded, in antiquity, as a mode o| 
consulting the decision of God (v. 33), and, in this sense, w< 
have given up the use of it.” But the lesson is abiding that 
in all our affairs there is a providence that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we nay. = 

Bournémouth, England. 
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A Bundle of Proverbs 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


‘A SLIGH® thread of connection may be traced in some 
(L&)« of the ptoverbs in this lesson, Verse 22, with: its 
praise of “ wisdom,” intréduces ofé-instance of wisdom’s ex- 
cellence in verse 23, and that again, with its reference to 
speech, leads on to verse 24 and its commendation of “ pleas- 
ant words.” Similarly, verses 27-30 give four pictures of 
vice, three of them beginning with “aman.” We may note, 
too, that, starting with verse 26, every verse till verse 30 
refers to some work of “the mouth” or “ lips.” 

The lesson begins with one phase of the contrast between 
wisdom and folly, which this book is never weary of empha- 
sizing and underscoring. We shall miss the force of its most 
characteristic teaching unless we keep well in mind that the 
two opposites of wisdom and folly do not refer only or chiefly 
to intellectual distinctions. The very basis of “ wisdom,” as 
this book conceives it, is the “fear of the Lord,” without 
which the man of biggest, clearest brain, and most richly 
stored mind, is, in its judgment, a “fool.” Such “ under- 
standing,” which apprehends and rightly deals with the 
deepest fact of life, our relation to God and to his law, is a 
“ wellspring of life.” The figure speaks still more eloquently 
to Easterns than to us. In those hot lands the cool spring, 
bursting through the baked rocks or burning sand, makes the 


difference between barrenness and fertility, the death of all‘ 


green things’ and life. So, where true wisdom is deep in a 
heart, it will come flashing up into sunshine, and will quicken 
the seeds of all good as it flows through the deeds, “ Every- 
thing liveth whithersoever tle river cometh.” Productive- 
ners, refreshment, the beauty of the sparkling wavelets, the 
music of their ripples against the stones, and all the other 
blessings and delights of a perpetual fountain, have better 
things corresponding to them in the life of the man who is 
wise with the true wisdom which begins with the fear of 
God. Just as it is active in the life, so is folly. But its 
activity is not blessing and gladdening, but punitive. For 
all sin automatically works its own chastisement, and the 
curse of folly is that, while it corrects, it prevents the “fool” 
from profiting by the correction. Since it punishes itself, one 
might expect that it would cure itself, but experience shows 
that, while it wields a rod, its subjects “ receive-rjo correc- 
tion.” That insensibility is the paradox and the nemesis of 
** folly.” 

The Old Testament ethics are remarkable for their solemn 
sense of the importance of word, and Proverbs shares in that 
sense to the full. In s»me aspects, speech is a more perfect 
self-revelation than act. §S» the outflow of the fountain in 
words comes next. Wise heart makes wise speech. That 
may be looked at in two ways. It may point to the utterance 
by word as the most precious, and incumbent on its possessor, 
of all the ways of manifesting wisdom, or it may point to the 
only source of real “learning,’—namely, a wise heart, In 
the former view, it teaches us our sulemn obligation not to 
hide our light under a bushel, but to speak boldly and lov- 
ingly all the truth which God has taught us. A dumb Chris- 
tian is a monstrosity. We are bound to give voice to our 
“wisdom.” In the other aspect, it reminds us that there is 
a better way of getting wisdom than by many books,— 
namely, by filling our hearts, through communion with God, 
with his own will. Then, whether we have worldly “ learn- 
ing ” or no, we shall be able to instruct many, and Jead them 
to the light which has shone on us, 

There are many kinds of pleasant words, some of which are 
not like “honey,” but like poison hid in jim. Insincere 
compliments, flatteries when rebukes would be fitting, and 
all the brood of civil conventionalities, are not the words 
meant here, Truly pleasant ones are those which come from 
true wisdom, and may often have a surface of bitterness like 
the prophet’s rol!, Lut have a core of sweetness. It is a great 


closing his eyes to think out his vile schemes, and pressing * thing to be able to speak necessary and unwelcome truths with 


his lips together as he does so, as if speaking to-himself, he 
hatches evil” (v. 30). Then comes a verse forever specially 
precious. ‘ 

“The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness,” but we may add that to be in the way 
of righteousness when we are gray-headed means our having 
walked in that way from early years; for our habits, like our 
limbs, get stiff and unbending when we have grown old. 
Verse 32 reminds us that a violent or bad temper is under 
our control,—a fact too often forgotten ; for it is certain that, 
if we resolve to be masters of our temper instead of letting 
it master us, we can ultimately crash it down, and virtually 
transform it, To gain such a victory, says the sacred writer, 


lips into which grace is poured. A spoonful of honey catches 
more flies than a hogshead of vinegar. 

Verse 25 has no connection with its context. It teaches 
two solemn truths, according to the possible double meaning 
of “right.” If that word means ethically right, then the 
saying sets forth the terrible p: ssibility of conscience being 
wrongly instructed, and sanctioning grose sio. If it means 
only straight, or level,—that is, successful and easy,— the saying 
enforces the not less solemn truth that sin deceives as to its 
results, and that the path of wrong-doing, which is flowery 
and smooth at first, grows rapidly thorny, and goes fast down 
hill, and ends at last in a cul-de-sac, of which death is the 
only outlet. We are not to trust our own consciences, except 
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as enlightened by God’s Word. We are not to listen to sin’s 
lies, but to fix it well in our minds that there is only one way 
which leads to life and peace, the narrow way of Faith and 
Obedience. 

The Revised Version’s rendering of verse 26 gives the right 
idea. “The appetite,” or hunger, “of the laborer labors for 
him” (that is, the need of food is the main-+pring of work), 
and it lightens the work to which it impels. So hunger is a 
blessing. That is true in regard to the body. The manifold 
material industries of men are, at bottom, prompted by the 
need to earn something to eat. The craving which drives to 
such results is a thing to be thankful for. It is better to live 
where toil is needful to sustain life than ia lazy lands where 
an hour’s work will provide food for a week, But the saying 
reaches to spiritual desixgs, and anticipates the, beatitadgon 
those who hunger and thirst after. rightepusness. Happy 
they who feel that craving, and are driven by it to the labor 
for the bread which comes down from heaven! “ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on .him whom he hath 
sent,” z 

The next three proverbs (vs. 27-29) give three pictures of 
different types of bad men. First, we have “the worthless 
man” (Rev. Ver.), literally, “a man of Belial,” which last 
word probably means wortilessness. His work is “digging 
evil; ” his words are like scorching fire. To dig evil seems 
to have a wider sense than has digging a pit for others (Psa. 
7:15), which is y ually taken asa parallel. The man is not 
merely malicicus toward others, but his whole activity goes 
to further evil. It is the material in which he delights to 
work. What mistaken spade husbandry it is to spend labor 
on such a soil! What can it grow but thistles and poisonous 
plants? His words are as bad as his deeds. No honey 
drops from his li; s, but scorching fire, whith burns up not 
only reputations, but tries to consume all that is good. As 
James says, such a tongue is “set on fire of hell.” The pic- 
ture is that of a man bad through and through. But there 
may be indefinitely close approximations to it, and no man 
can say, “ Thus far will I go in evil ways, and no further.” 

The second picture is of a more specific kind. The “ fro- 
ward man” here seems to be the same as the s'anderer in 
the next clause. He utters perverse things, and so s»weth 
strife and purts friends, There are people whore mouths are 
as full of malicious whispers as a sower’s basket is of seed, 
and who have a base delight in fi‘nging them broadcast. 
Sometimes they do not think of what the harvest will be, but 
often they chuckle to see it springing in the mistrust and 
alienation of former friends, A loose tongue often does as 
much harm asa bitter one, and delight in dwelling on peo- 
ple’s faults is not innocent because the tattler did not think 
of the mischief he was setiing a-going. 

In verse 29, another type of evil-doer is outlined,—the 
opposite, in some respects, of the preceding. The slanderer 
works secretly; this mischief-maker goes the ; lain way to 
work. He uses physical force or “ violence.” But how does 
that fit in with “enticeth”? It may be that the enticement 
of his victim into a place suitable for robbing or murder is 
meant, but moré probably there is here the same combination 
of force and craft as in chapter 1: 10-14. Criminals have a 
wicked delight in tempting innocent people to jin their gangs. 
A lawless desperado is a hotbed of infection. 

Verse 30 draws a portrait of a bad man. It is a bit of 
homely physiognomica! observation. A man with a trick of 
closing his eyes has something working in his head; and, if 
he is one of these types of men, one may be sure that he is 
brewing mischief. Compressed lips mean concentrated effort, 
or fixed resolve, or suppressed feeling, and in any of these 
cases are as a danger signal, warning that the man is at work 
on some evil deed. 

Two sayings follow, which contrast goodness with the evils 
just described. The “if” in verse 31 weakens the strong 
assertion of the proverb. “The hoary head is a crown of 
glory ; it is found in the way of righteousness.” That is but 
putting into picturesque form the Oid Testament promise of 
long life to the righteous,—a promise which is not repeated 
in the new dispensation, but which is still often realized, 

“Whom the gods love die young” is a heathen proverb; but 
there is a natural tendency in the manner of life which 
Christianity produces to prolong a man’s days. A heart at 
peace because stayed on God, passions held well in hand, an 
avoidance of excesses which eat away strength, do tend to 
length of life, and the opposites of these do tend to shorten it. 
How many young men go home from our great cities every 
year, with their “ bones full of the iniquities of their youth,” 
to die! 

If we are to tread the way of righteousness, and so come 
to “ reverence and thesilver hair,” we must govern ourselves. 
So the next proverb extols the ruler of his own spirit as 
“more than conquerors,” whose triumphs are won in such 
vulgar fields as battles and sieges. Our sorest fights and our 
noblest victores are within. 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


Verse 31 takes the casting of the lot, as one instance of the 
limitation of all human effort, in all which we can but use 
the appropriate means, while the whole issue must be left in 
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God’s hands. The Jewish law did not enjoin the lot, but its 
use seems to have been frequent. The proverb presents in 
the sharpest relief a principle which is true of all our activity. 
The old proverb-maker knew nothing of chance. To him 
there were but two real moving forces in the world,—man 
and God. To the one belonged sowing the seed, doing his 
part, whether casting the lot or toiling at his task. His force 
was real, but derived and limited. Efforts and attempts are 
ours; results are God’s. We sow; he “ gives it a body as it 
pleases him.” Nothing happens by accident. Man’s little 
province is bounded on all sides by God’s, and the two touch. 
There is no neutral territory between, where godless chance 
rules, : 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Ways of Life and of Death 


MAN has lately proposed “ A New Education in the 
Church.” It is to teach by biography. It has been 
the old Bible way since Adam. Solomon had the full biogra- 
phies, and condensed their whole significance into a proverb. 
This lesson does not treat of gross physical vices, which men 
usually think of as the chief sins. In that respect it is like 
the Decalogue. After one deadly physical sin, destructive of 
nations and races, it treats of sins of mind—coveting, hatred 
that results in murder, lying ; and sins of the spirit—lack of 
reverence and worship. So the lesson, passing by gross bodily 
sins, shows in contrast the profitable pleasures of wisdom and 
sins that are delicate but deadly. 

Understanding is a wellspring of life (delicious phrase) 
(v.22). The wise teacheth with heart rather than head (v, 23) ; 
pleasant words are health to one’s whole being (v.24); and 
by the practice of these things one comes to the imperial 
greatness of the greatest conqueror, being greater than hethat 
taketh a city (v. 32). 

On the other hand, a way that only seemeth right to any 
man, without being so, ends in death (v. 25). It is not enongh 
that a way seems right, he must knowit. Gravitation works, 
spite of frail bridges and walls that only seem secure. 

There is not evil enough in sight to satisfy an ungodly 
man ; his insatiable appetite diggeth up more (v. 27). He 
soweth strife to get a larger crop. He even alienatcth his 
own friend (v.28). Not able to find evil enough, nor to do 
enough himself, he enticeth his neighbor to do more (v. 29). 
He shuts his eyes to study up more deviltry (v. 30). 

Points.—Contrast these two lives, 1. In their animating 
spirit. One obviously for the best joy, strength, and results, 
from God ; the other obviously not for the best joy, strength, 
and results, from the devil. Such dealing and companion- 
ship is not only disadvantageous but extremely perilous. 

2. Contrast the character of each. The wise, the fool. 

8. Contrast the results. Health, even in the very bones, 
and the ways of death; the man crowned with glory, andthe 
violent man. 

Ask each pupil to think whether he practices any of these 
ways of folly and death. Teaching is not worth doing unless 
it modifies life. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


REAT this as a temperance lesson, and draw out the re- 
lationship of each verse to those who indulge in strong 
drink. 

Verse 22.—The “ wellxpring ” of which this verse speaks, is 
that which all who are intemperate know nothing of. For 
what kind of an “‘ understanding” has that man who wastes 
his time and his money over the enp? So full of folly is he 
that this ver-e says that only the bitter fruits of his foolish- 
ness can do him any good. 

Verse 23.—The hezrt of the wise teaches him much, but 
the heart of the drunkard can teach him nothing. Itadds noth- 
ing to him that he knows how to drink, though from the way in 
which young men act, you would think that, to be a man, you 
mu-t know how to do that which injures you in every way. 

Verse 24—Dleasant words seldom come from the lips of 
him who is given to liquor. Oa the other hand, these are 
they who say bitter things, and the law of whose lips is tie 
law of unkindness. Bitter words, unwholesome words, are 
those which too often pour from the mouth of the drunkard. 

Verse 25.—The way of the drunkard always seems right to 
him, at least if you can judge by what he says; for he always 
argues in favor of his own ways. But the ends of his ways 
are those of sorrow and of death. Drunkenness always leads 
down hill, and never up. Did you ever see a man who got 
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wise, or rich, or influential, by means of drink? No, and 
you never will. 

Verse 26.—This is not true of the drunkard, for if he works, 
he works for the liquor-dealer, since he gets most of his 
money, The bank account of the drinker is apt to be nothing, 

Verse 27.—This is literally true of him who drinks, His 
acts and his deeds are all evil. 

Verse 28.— Where does most of the strife in a great city 
come from? It comes from the saloon, and that because there 
drinkers congregate. If drink could be abolished, most of 
our police could go to other work. 

Verse 29.—This and the next verse are alike exemplified 
in the course of the life of the drinker. No good thing comes 
from them, excepting in spite of their drink-habit. 

Verse 31.—This is not true in the case of drinkers, for they 
seldom live to old age. How infrequently we see white- 
haired drunkards! They die before their time, and if at 
times they live to old age, their gray hairs are only a shame 
to them, for they tell of wasted years and opportunities. 

Verse 32.—IIere we see a grand man depicted. But it is 
not the photograph of the intemperate man, For he is un- 
able to rule his own spirit, and he is fast in his anggr, and not 
slow. 

Thus we see that all the sad things that are spoken of in 


this lesson, pertain to the lot of the drinker, and not one of ~ 


the good things comes to him through his evil habits, If 
this does not point out to us the way of righteousness and of 
safety, then nothing will. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


if WILL be well to tell something of the Book of Proverbs, 

but reserving much for future study. Call for name of 
book. In the first verse we find, “The proverbs of Solomon 
the son of David, king of Israel.” And again Solomon was 
called the preacher, and we read, “ fle taught the people 
knowledge, ... and sought out, and set in order many prov- 
erbs.” What is a proverb? A wise saying, often in two 


parts, one part set against the other, such as a maxim your. 


mother quotes, “ Wasie not, want not.” In all the years 
before books were printed many such household words passed 
from one generation to another, who repeated these com- 
mon-sense sayings, warnings to be careful and kind, honest 
and true. We read that Solomon “spake three thousand 
proverbs,” more than the whole book contains; but those 
which we have were not a!l his own, for the good ones, which 
had been said over and over since the old days, he sought 
out and gave to the people. Some proverbs are provisional 
promises, sucli as “The hand of the diligent maketh rich,” 
“ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.” Others are 
warnings, contrasted with a precept or a promise. What is 
the name of our lesson to-day? Ask the meaning of the 
words “ destructive” and “vices.” If the answers are not 
clear, make the meaning yet plainer. Tell of two ways, the 
way of life and the way of death, enumerating some of the 
vices and the virtues which are way-marks along each road.,. 
Many teachers wil, no doubt, use pictorial blackboard draw- 
ings for the two ways, or will amplify the Bible lesson-picture 
of the way. ending in a precipice. Ochers will use the figure 
of the heart, a neglected garden, where hurtful weeds grow 
and multiply, or, if kept with diligence, will bloom with 
gocdness and beauty, as described in rhyme: 


. “Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 

Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


No modern book of instruction how to teach can equal the 
Bible in the object lessous it presents. In these twelve verses 
are four suggestive word-pictures, and the only danger is that 
their number may be confusing tu the scholar’s mind. 

A Wellspring.—What, in our opening verse, is called “a 
wellspring of life”? Call out some expression as to the 
need of fountains and springs, of thirst in heat or in the 
desert. Understanding or wisdom in the heart makes one 
know the value of truth, to know the right, eager to add 
learning to his lips, and speak wise,* ue words. Only a 
heart filled with real wisdom can be such a wellspring. 
What was David’s prayer for a clean heart and a right 
spirit? He knew that from the heart words come to the 
lips, and, le t evil, and not good, should come, he prayed, 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of 
my lips.” 

An Honeycomb.—Tell of the bees of Canaan, the land of 
flowers, “flowing with milk and honey ;” of honey in the 
comb dripping sweetness from hollow trees and crevices of 
rocks. It was so plentiful that it was used for food and in 
trade with other lands, Whose food in the wilderness was 
locusts and wild honey? When Jesus appeared to his dis- 
ciples after his resurrection, do you remember, he asked, 
“ Have ye any meat?” They gave him a piece of broiled 
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fish and of honeycomb, and he ate before them, What are 
pleasant words like? A little girl prayed the other night, 
“ Make me pleasant to everybody, and everybody pleasant to 
me.” Tow must hearts be made to have everybody pleasant? 

A Burning Fire-—What can fire do? It can singe, scorch, 
blister, consume. What do you read of a burning fire in 
verse 27. What dreadful things fiery lips may do! They 
whisper unkind words, tell mean tales, repeat evil stories, 
tempt companions to do wrong, change friends to enemies, 
say what is not true, They become profane, lying lips; for 
they encourage passions and habits in life that will consume 
and destroy, for in a wicked heart sin is a smoldering fire, 
ready to kindle in a flame. 

A Besieged City.—In the Bible and in history you have 
ofien read of wars, and of cities shut up with soldiers and 
people within, while another army all around the outer walls 
keeps up the siege day after day. What glory is given to 
the general who conquers, and can make all the people his 
prisoners! But verse 32 tells of one who is greater than 
such a mighty conqueror. A young motherless girl was 
away at hparding-schoo!, and something occurred at which 
she was very angry. She wrote all about it to her father, 
then waited day after day for an answer, which she was sure 
would sympathize and agree with her own angry, wounded 
spirit, It came,—a large, square sheet of papcr, folded and 
lapp:d over, without an envelope [as was the way of making 
up letters in those days]. She broke the round red sealing- 
wax seal, and, with tears and surprise, read : 


My Dear DAUGHTER: 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh city.” 
Your always 
LovVING FATHER. 


The daughter wears a serene face and silver hair now, and 
she said the other day, “If the old-fashioned twenty-five- 
cent postage on that letter had been multiplied by hundreds 
of dollars, it would not have been the life-time value it has 
been to me. I was never after tempted to be angry but a 
vision of that letter was before me.’ 

The Whole Lesson.—All this, or such parts as the teacher 
may select and use, can bo bricfly expressed: Have a right 
heart and mind; be wise; be true, affectionate, kind, tem- 
an all things: do your best, and trust results with the 


~ Lord 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutsu.—The ways of death; 

Introduction to Lesson.—(Note: What is said below is 
true of the pitcher plant, which can be found growing wild 
in most parts of our land, or can be secured of any florist; 
and also of the sundew, a not uncommon plant among us; 
and of the Venus fly-trap, which grows in some sections of the 
Atlantic coast. Pictures of this latter plant can be secured 
from almost any work on botany.) 

This curious flower which I have here has in it a sweet, 
sticky substance, somewhat like honey, which is very inviting 
to flies, and seems to say to them, “Come, taste.” The way 
looks right and pleasant, but wo to the fly who does it! for, 
when he is once inside, the blossom closes up so (shown by 
the hands), and shuts the poor thing in to his death. 

Our golden text says, “ There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of death.” In 
our lesson-picture (show it) we see a boy who is walking in 
a way that seemeth right and pleasant to him, but he does 
not stop to think where it ends. But we can see that it ends 
in adeep pit. Don’t we wich that we could tell him of his 
danger, and stop him before it is.too late? Surely, we do not 
want to walk in the same way, so let us find out about it that 
we may avoid it. 

All the people of the world—men, women, and children— 
arewalking in one of two ways,—either the right way, that 
always leads upward to better things (draw), or the wrong 
way (draw), that lc ads downward to sorrow. 
to slide down hill than it is to climb up, the wrong, or down- 
hill, road looks the more inviting; and people, forgetting 
the end, often take this way,—but we don’t want to. If we 
should find ourselves on it, the wise thing is to change, and, 
with God’s help, walk the other way. 

I will tell you about a girl, and some of you may draw a 
line showing in which road she is, 

Lizzie’s mother has told her not to play with some naughty 
girls who live across the street, but Lizzie does not see any 
harm in it. The way looks pleasant to her, and she disobeys 
Ker mother. Is she in the right, or on the dangerous way? 
“There is a way,” etc. (Ilave the golden text printed on the 
board that the eye may grasp it, as well as the ear, and that 
it may be easily referred to.) 

Let me tell you the sad story of Clarence. He has a very 
bad temper, which, as he never tried to control it, grew worse 
and worse, One day, a boy with whom he was playing 


As it is easier 


t 
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accused him of cheating. This so angered him that he 
struck his companion such a hard blow as to lame him for 
life, Ie did not mean to do this, but it is never safe to give 
way to our temper; it is starting down the dangerous road. 
Solomon, whom you remember was the wisest man who ever 
lived, said, “He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city” (drill). Let us be among the mighty, and not among 
the weak who are sliding down the dangerous way. 

This little girl told a wrong story. It did not look very 
wrong to her; it seemed easier and pleasanter than to tell 
the truth, Then she told another to cover the first one, and 
soon. On which road is she? “ There is a way that seem- 
eth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” 

This mark stands for a young man, not yet twenty years 
old, who is dying from the u-e of cigarettes, The way looked 
very pleasant to him ; but do you think he would have taken 
the first step in this direction had he known what the end 
would be? Would any wise boy walk in his way? No; 
nor would any kind, thoughtful boy ; for he would know that 
some of his companions would go with him. Let us walk in 
the brave, strong, right way. 

Do you think that any man means to become a drunkard? 
When doves he take the first dangerous step? He thinks 
there is no danger in one glass, but his taking it is like the 
fly’s tasting the honey in this flower; it will surely cause his 
death, unless he turns now from the downward to the right 
way. ‘ 

God grant that we may be kept from the way that seemeth 
right to us, but that leads down to death, 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Wispom (vs. 22, 33).—How is wisdom like a spring? 
Whence comes.it? Why is it foolish to try to teach fools ? 
When only does it pay to try to teach aman? What way of 
casting the lot is indicated in verse 33? Why is absolute 
trust in God’s providence the highest wisdom? 

2. Speecn (vs. 23, 24, 28, 30, 32).—Why is right speech 
dependent on a right heart? How about the use of honey in 
the East? Why are pleasant words likened to it? What 
different kinds of health come from pleasantness? What is 
a “froward” man? How does he “ sow strife”? What is 
the harvest? What is a“ whisperer” ? How can ‘we guard 
ourselves against the terrible danger of slandering others? 
What are some other perils of speech? How can one become 
ruler of his spirit? How will this affect his speech, and his 
influence among men ? 

8. Ways (vs. 25; 29, 31).—Why is it that wrong ways 
sometimes seem right? How alone can we get to seeing our 
ways as they are? How do self-chosen ways end in death? 
How do our friendships and acquaintanceships affect our 
choice of life roads? What makes up the glory of a “ hoary 
head’? Why are such crowns found only (Revised Version) 
in “ the way of righteousness ” ? : 

4, Work (vs, 26, 27).—What are some of the usuai spurs 
to labor? What is the highest motive that can prompt men 
to work? Why does all the work of an evil man result in 
evil to himself? 

5. TEMPERANCE APPLICATIONS.— Why is temperance the 
part of wisdom? Tow is it like “a wellspring of life”? 
Tlow does it lead to the “crown of glory”? (v. 31.) How 
does intemperance affect the work of the laboring man ? (v. 26.) 
the relation between neighbors ? (v. 29.) and friends? (v.28.) 
Ilow does it promote passionate speech ? (v, 32.) and unkind- 
ness? (v. 24.) And how is its end “the ways of death”? 
(v. 25.) 

For the Superintendent 

1, What is like a wellspring of l:fe? 
com) ? 


2. Like a honey- 
3. Like a burning fire? 4. Like a crown of glory? 
5. What is said about the slanderer? the whisperer? 6. 
About the way that seems right, but is not? 7. About the 
man that rules his spirit ? 
Boston, Mass. 
——— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, What are some of the ways in which we may get “ under- 
standing” ? 2. When is the best time to begin to get 
“understanding ”’? 3. What are some of the ways that “seem 
right,” butare wrong? 4. Who is “ better than the mighty ”? 
5. Whom are we told we may injure, besides ourselves, when 
we do wrong? 

&ey-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the iesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristrams D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“"THLEASANT Worps Are as AN Howxeycoms.”— 

Honey plays a much more important part in the 
dietary of the East, and still more in that of ancient times, 
than it does among ourselves. Sugar was unknown, the 
sweet cane, or calamus, being simply used raw; and the only 
saccharine substance in common use was d.bs, the boiled and 
dessicated juice of the grape. It, however, was employed as 
we use preserves or marmalade, and not to sweeten food. 
Palestine was, and is, pre-eminently a land of honey. The 
limestone hills, which occupy the greater part of the surface 
of fife land, af¥'too rocky for cultivtition by the plow, and are 
lad With a tich'natural herbage. This herbage is not only 
valuable as pasturage, but is in great measure composed of 
bulbous and other spring flowering plants, whose blossoms in 
the early year perfume the air. Of other bee-feeding plants, 
the thyme, whieh takes the place of the heather of more 
northern climates, is, as in Greece, one of the most character- 
istic. In February and March, crocuses, irises, and larger 
flowering shruls or trees, as the almond and the storax, paint 
the whole surface, like a many-colored carpet. The plains, 
too, are scarcely less covered with anemone, ranunculus, and 
narcissus, all equally mellifluous. The endless fissures in the 
limestone rocks secure almost inaccessible storehouses to bees 
of the south, and ia the northern villages tubular mud-hives 
are piled in pyramids-by every cottage. The domesticated is 
identical with the wild species, Apis ligustica, the bee of 
southern Europe, lighter in color than our northern species. 
The collecting of wild honey, such as was found by Jonathan 
(1 Sam. 14), is a constant employment with many of the 
Bed’ween, who both sell it and use it largely with their food, 
as did John the Baptist. It is especially employed, mixed 
with flour, to make the sweet cakes which are an important 
item in every Arab feast. The expression “ Butter and 
honey shall he eat,” alludes to the curious custom of eating 
the small pressed balls of curds, made from leben,—in fact, 
incipient cheese,—along with honey,—a dainty which I have 
often enjoyed in an Arab tent. 

“Tae Lor 1s Castinto THE Lap.”—The lot here referred 
to is very different from that of the gambler, whose vice is 
one of the besetting sins of our age. Amongst all Eastern 
peoples, the casting of the lot is still looked upon as it was by 
Solomon, as a solemn refercnce cf any matter in dispute to 
the arbitrament of the Almighty. There were many modes 
of casting the lot into the lap, by which is meant the urn, 
into which stones similar in size and shape, but distinguished 
by color or marks, were thrown, Sometimes two tablets in- 
scribed were used, and at the present day dice, answering to 
the Roman ¢trparae, are used. The urn is shaken, and the 
stone, etc., which comes out first gains the prize in question. 
The lot is continually referred to in settling questions other- 
wise difficult of decision, Thus was decided the division of 
the land among the tribes, the partition of the spoils of war, 
and the division of land after the return from captivity ; and 
we cannot forget that the vacant place in the apostleship was 
referred, under the divine guidance, to the decision of the 
lot. In ancient Greece, intes:ine wrangles were often averted 
by the uve of the lot. In Athens, the selection of chief civil 
officials was by lot, and so, also, were chosen the panels of 
jurymen in that republic. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Tae HEART OF THE WisE INSTRUCTETH HIS MouTH.” — 
This form of speech is quite common among the Arabs. 
That which a man knows by nature, his heart gets credit for 
teaching him; it takes the place, pretty well, assigned by us 
to instinct. Aman from the wilderness in presence of 
his superiors, judge or governor, will often comport himself 
with a respectful dignity which contrasts mot favorably 
with the bearing of the more educated townsman. In this 
regard it is said of him Kalbe yu‘allimo (“ His heart instructs 
him”). Many of these children of the wilds have a perfect 
genius for direction and locality. Give one of them an idea 
of the “lie” of a certain place; he may never have been 
there before, and may know nothing cf the intervening 
country, but he will set out thither with cheery confidence. 
The windings and contortions of the valleys, the multitu- 
dinous labyrinthine pathways, which are the despair of the 
Western traveler, do not cause him a momerit’s anxiety. 
With wonderful precision he chooses his way, and duly reaches 
hisdestination. In this his brethren say of him, Kulbo yudiilo 
(“ His heart guides him’). 

“ PLEASANT WorDs ARE AS AN Honeycoms.”—The fre- 
quent mention of honey in the Scriptures is evidence of how 
plentiful it was, and how popular as an article of diet. “A 
land flowing with milk and honey” was the description of 
the country which so powerfully attracted the emancipated 
slaves from Egypt. It must have more than realized their 
expectations. To this day honey gathered by the wild bee:, 
and treasured in crevices of the rocks, is found in great quan- 
tities by the experienced Arab, In the tents of the Bed’wy 
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there is no more common dish than honey, With bread and 
milk, or with fresh butter in season, it is one of the most 
highly-prized - articles of diet. Even now, when sugar 
1s neither dear nor difficult to obtain, the Syrians often use 
honey, especially to sweeten their pastry,—an article of diet 
much too sickly sweet for the Western palate. Honey is 
often eaten in strange combinations. 

“Tye Lor 1s Cast 1nTO THE Lap; svt THE WaoLE Dis- 
posInG THEREOF 1s OF THE Lorp. "We have here the irue 
reason for the almost universal appeal to the lot among East- 
ern peoples. They wish to have decisions free from all the 
suspicions that attach to the deliverances of men, on which 
desire and passion, bias and prejudice, may exercise no influ- 
ence. To this day the Arab, going forth in the morning, 
not clear which way he pught to take, with happy confidepce 
twirls his staff into the air, and follows the direction in whieh 
the head falls, as that pointed by the finger of God, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





HOW 10 HAVE: “A GROWN OF GLORY.” 
THOUGHTS. 

“WANNER. 
DECISIONS. 

REMARKS. 

TEMPER. 

FAITH. 


BE 


CAREFUL 


OF YOUR 


Sa Seer 


SHALL I GO WITH 


I | THE END 
SEEMETH 


IS 
RIGHT. = { DEATH. 


SETTLE IT NOW. 
. Trenton, N. J. 








THE REST? 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Jesus the water of life will give,” 

“ Kind words can never die.”’ 

“* Broad is the way that leads to death.” 
“ One there is above all others,’’ 

“Tt is well with my soul.” 

“ How firm a foundation,” 

“ Whata friend we have in Jesus.” 
“He leadeth me !. O blessed thought! ” 


Lesson Summary 


E WHO has understanding, like one with flowing water 
at his door, has a wellspring of life. His inmost 
soul becomes his teacher, and his words are sweetas a honey. 
comb; but no amount of effort can produce such results 
from a fool; his attempt is folly. Conduct also is important. 
Not every way is right and safe, howeverit may seem. Death 
is at the end of many a promising path. He who labors only 
for this life, he who delves only to bring forth evil, he who 
scatters the germsof strife, he who separates friends, he who 
plots against his neighbor, he who studies to devise and doa 
wrong, is in a way whose end is death. But there are better 
ways. To grow old in paths of righteausness is honor ; to rule 
one’s eelf is greatness. As cach one chooses he casts his lot; 
and God, the supreme judge, confirms each man’s destiny ac- 
cording to heaven’s immutable laws. 


= 
Added Points 


The possession of understanding is the possession of a 
priceless boon. Under its sway every faculty of a man mia- 
rsters to his advancement. 

Words of wisdom and of kindness are like manna to the 
fainting soul; much more so, when they tell the wisdom and 
the love of God. 

Beware of what lies beyond. Consider the end, even of 
ways which seem to be right. Live for the future, not alone 
for the present. 

If ang way of living will secure the crown of a hoary 
head, it is the way of righteousness. All its imfluenees and 
all God’s promises tend that way. 

Self-mastery is the highest style of conquest. Slowness to 
anger and control of one’s spirit mark the truly great man. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 
List for Third Quarter 
L Levine Gop. Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa 116:1,2; Luke? -47; Rom.8: 


28.1 Pet. 1:8. 
Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4:19. 
2. OBEYING Gon. Deut. 6: 434 Josh, 24: 14,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Psa. 


103 | 17,18; John 14: 23; pov. 22: 
Golden Text, Fie that hat Lh IS and keepeth them, he 
itisthat loveth me. John ia: 21 (first clause). 


8. LOVE AND KINDNESS TO ALL. Matt.6: 14,15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 
Lake 6 : 27-38 ; _o 13 ; JF... 3 4: 31, 32. 

Golden Text. oe d that men should do te you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke 6:81. 


4. Bog wy OTHERS. Matt.5: 13-16; Acts3:1-8; Acts 28 
145: 1,8; Rom. 12 : 9-21; Gal. 6:1, 2. 
Golden Text 


1,2; Rom. 
. By love serve one another. rte 5:12 


6. Our Nereneors, Luke 10 : 25-37; James 2 : 8-17. 
Golden Text. Thou shalt love thy BE peek as thyself.~ Matt. 19: 19 
(last clause). 


‘ 6. — ene NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS). Psa. 14 : 10-28; Prov. 12:10; 
olden Text, Be ye therefore merciful, as your Fatber also is merciful. 

Lukee: 36. 

7. CARING FOR ot ve memes Psa. 1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-18; Prov. 6 : 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; > Phil. 4 

Golden Dreny, oan of us shall give an account of himself to God, 
Rom. 14: 2 

8. ResrsTim ~~~ TEMPTATION. Prov, L$ 13 Prov. 23: 20, 21; Matt. 6: 
18; Rom. 12: oe. 83 18-16; Jas. 1:12, 14. 

Golden } 5 strong in the ‘ord. avd in the power of his might. 
Eph, 6 : 10. 

9. WoRKING, Gen. 8: 4; Prov. 22; 28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 3l : 10- 
31; 1 Thess. 4 2 Thess. 3 
«Gaiden Text. Whealeser or aman soweth, that shall he also reap, Gal. 

ty hg Prov — es 19:17; Matt. 6:1921; Luke 6: 38; Acts 
2: : 2Gor. 'B: 7-12; ‘ses. 

éoiden Text. God Joveth 4 cheerful giver. 2Cor.9:7. 
os Bhi 44 Livinsc. Psa.1; Matt.5:3-12; Rom. 12 : 9-21; Gal. 5 : 2 

den. Text, Happy is that people; whose God is the Lord. Psa.-141: 

15 last clause). 


12. The Heavenly wiamse. ,, Matt. 6:2; John 14: 1-3; John 3: 11- 
13; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev 


Golden Text. If I Ko “and prepare a peers for you, I will come again, 
and receive you ante mysel obn l4; 


18. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LiF 


Golden Text. Ye should follow his. steps. 1 Pet, 2; 21. 
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The Heavenly Home 
Lesson for September 20 
By Julia E. Peck 


PRIMARY teacher, while teaching the April lesson 
upon the parable of the Great Supper, urging her class 
to accept the invitation of our Lord to “Come; for all things 
are now ready,” presupposed that her children were unwill- 
ing to come, and assuming that their attitude toward the 
invitation was one of rebellion and determination to refuse, 
talked at length to them of their wickedness in refusing. 
This before her children had yet fully received their invita- 
tion, or could have time to think of a single reason why they 
should not, if opportunity were given them, gladly accept a 
share in the joys our Lord offers to his children, Thus the 
force of the lesson was spent in argument of questions never 
raised,— except by the teacher,—and the children, who 
needed to be told how and when to accept, were left with the 
idea that rebellion was expected of them, and that possibly 
there might be a good reason for declining heavenly joys. 

In teaching of our heavenly home, it is easy to fall into 
this error of presupposing that our children do not want to 
go there, and will not listen patiently, when it is more than 
possible that many of our children may be mourning the loss 
of dear ones, that probably all of them have at some time 
been brought face to face with the mystery of death, and now, 
too shy to speak their thoughts, are frightened or troubled, 
longing for a word of comfort or help, longing to be told 
something of the life beyond the grave. 

But we must not have the mistaken idea that these little 
ones have known so much of wearivess of the flesh and dis- 
appointment in life that they are longing for everlasting 
peace and rest,—at a time, too, when their exuberant spirits 
can scarcely be kept within bounds during the fifteen-minute 
lesson. 

The idea of rest does not appeal to them, but they will be 
interested to hear of soul-life; and if the relations between 
teacher and children are as they should be, the children are 
eagerly questioning us about their dear ones who are “ alive 
in the other world,”—what they are deing, and what their 
heavenly home is like. 

Children and teacher try here to describe to each other the 
heavenly home. 

Try to win the children away from their crude ideas of a 
material heaven. Bible texts are in place here because the 
children have been taught at home of “a city with gates of 
pearl, streets of pure gold.” 

We read or quote texts from Revelations 21, with explana- 
tions. God teaches us that heaven is something like the 
most beautiful things we have seen in this world, only so 
much more beautiful that we can never understand until we 
see the glory and light of it. Then teach the text, “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard.” 

Still drawing our children away from the idea of a material 
heaven, we talk of it as the home of spirits. These houses 
our bodies live in, built of wood or stone, no matter how 
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beautiful on the outside, are “all spoiled” if the spirits (or 
souls) within are impure and quarrelsome. 


Our other home,—not made with hands,—eternal in the 
heavens, is most beautifal within because no one enters there 
who is impure, or who “ maketh a lie.” 

This can be developed at length, reviewing the lessun in 
which we tried to teach “God is a Spirit,” remembering that 
our children thought our heavenly Father was “a big man, 
sitting in the clouds, always ready to punish naughty chil- 
dren.” We tried to teach about the soul, too, finding that 
some of the children persisted in saying, “My soul is in 
heaven ;” others said, ‘‘ My soul js what makes me good ;” 
others still thought the soul a heart-shaped organ, placed in 
the right side of the chest, probably thinking too that it con- 
tained printed matter. 

In teaching of our soul's home, we try to teach (in view of 
these errors) more of the relation between soul and body, 


_and our responsibility in keeping our souls pure and ready to 


live in our beautiful home. 

Our children, with their strange thoughts about soul-life, 
will ask more questions than we can answer. They will cer- 
tainly ask if their pets (animals) who have died are in heaven. 
To many of their questions we can only reply, We shall know 
when we wake into the new life. 

For a closing thought teach, “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” Just what the true treasures are we 
have tried all the quarter to definitely teach,—the blessing 
and help which we bring to others, treasures shared, the 
hungry fed, the bread cast upon the waters, etc. 

Jesus has gone t» prepare a place for us (teach John 14: 
2,3). We shall live with him there always if we begin now 
the new lifé, and try faithfully to make our homes here mae 
the heavenly home above. 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—feligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be, addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


—— 


Critical Handbook of the Greek 
Testament * 


WORK like that of Dr. Mitchell is a proof of the 
great sdvance in the historical study of the New 
Testament, and the fact that a second and enlarged 
edition has been issued attests the growing interest in 
this particular branch of investigation, 
This edition, published fourteen years after the first, 
gathers up the rich material added to the sources during 
the interval, in which the number of known manascripts 









has been doubled, and discoveries of patristic and @poc- ~~ 


ryphal literatures have shed much light upon the ques- 
tions at issue. 

The volume consists of three main parts, and of a col- 
lection of tables and diagrams. “ The Authenticity of 
the New Testament Scriptures ” is discussed in the first 
part, in which the historical data of every kind are mar- 
shaled to vindicate the trustworthiness of the records, 
“Authenticity ” is here used in its strict sense. Begin- 
ning with the third century, when Christianity in the 
Roman Empire was a stupendous fact, the author shows 
that all the evidence points to the historical truthfulness 
of the books which were then accepted as the distinctively 
Christian Scriptures. Next comesg brief “ History of 
the Canon.” The evidence here is well arranged, 
although it would have been an advantage to fiud the 
Greek of Eusebius (H. E. 3: 25) quoted in fall. Dr, 
Mitchell might also have noticed the bearing of the 
recently recovered fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter upon the question whether Justin Martyy used the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The third part is the most interesting one. “The 
History of the Text of the New Testament” is rarely 
given in a form at once so brief and so accurate. The 





* The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament. By Ed- 
ward C. Mitchell, D.D., President of Leland University, New Orleaws, 
Illustrated by a ams, tables, and a map. Sve, gi it top, pp. Xiv, 
270. New York : Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 







































































































































































































































































author does not, however, state or defend any special 
theory of textual criticism. There is no reference to the 
venealogical ” method adopted by Westcott and Hort, 
or to the “ neutral” text which they assume to have dis- 
covered underlying the Vatican manuscript. 

The charts and tables cover one hundred and thirty 
pages, «nd it is difficult to estimate too highly the value 
of these for the student. Those illustrating the histori- 
cal testimony to the trustworthiness of the New Testa- 
ment are very convenient for reference. Those belonging 
to the history of the text are full, and, in some cases, 
unique. Table VIII is the most complete list of the 
uncial manuscripts as yet published, and Table XI, giv- 
ing a list of New Testament manuscripts in America, is 
specially interesting. Possibly it may interest some 
wealthy men sufficiently to render a new and enlarged 
list necessary in the near future. 

The whole volume is admirable. Dr. Ezra Abbot was 
interested in the first edition, and it is to be regretted 
that his name is mis-spelled once (p. 93, foot-note) ; also 
that of Edersheim (p. 68). The author still retains 
A.D. 80 as the date of the birth of Polycarp, though 
Opinion now inclines to a date at least ten yeats earlier. 
These are small matters, in view of the immense mass of 
_ details collected in the book, Only those who have 
attempted similar work can form an adequate idea of the 
patient and laborious scholarship representid in these 
pages. 

The typography is unusually good, and the wide mar- 
gins will prove useful to those using the volume as a 
wade mecum iu textual criticism. 


"A Wandering Scholar in the Levant. By David G. Hogarth, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (8vo, illustrated, 
pp. x, 206. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50.) 


General studies and specific narratives of travel are 
cumbined in this book, Its author accompanied Pro- 
fessor Ramsay in some of his explorations in Asia Minor, 
but does not seem to have entered upon the work of 
exploration with the Scotchman's thoroughness or suc- 
~The hest part of the book is that which gives the 
author’s impressions of the peoples he has seen, and the 
countries he has inhabited. While not exactly a Philo- 
Turk, he is etlogistic of the race as exemplified by the 
peasants of Asia, and depreciates the Christian popula- 
tion unduly. His chapter on Egypt is a studied depre- 
ciation of the results of researcli and exploration in that 
country, perhaps exemplifying the prejudices of the 
classical scholar. Mr. Hogarth is a lively and graphic 
writer, but a bit of a pagan. 


a 


Brother and Sister: A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and 

- Henriette Renan. Translated by Lady Mary be (8vo, 
— pp. vi, 323. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
2.25.) 


This book is a fresh illustration of the power of an 
unselfish friendship to mold character. To his sister, 
who was his senior by twelve years, Renan owed his 
very education. She became an exile to Poland, that 
she might earn as governess the means-to keep him at 
school, seminary, and college. Throughout these letters, 
which belong to the period of her residence in Poland, 
Henriette shows herself the stronger and more indepen- 
dent nature of the two, counteracting the influence of 
Renan’s more devout mother, who hoped to see him a 
priest. The book presonts Renan in his best days and 
in his most interesting aspect, but it does not make one 
in love with him even then. 


a. 


Agnosticism and Religion, By Jacob Gould Schurman, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. (16mo, pp. vii, 181. New 
York : Charles Soribner’s Sons, $1.) 


An address delivered by President Schurman to the 
Cornell students on the death of Professor Huxley—an 
eloquent tribute to Huxley’s great abilities—is followed 
in this book by a keen criticism of Huxley’s claims to 
juwilge of religious questions. Then follow two searching 
discussions of scientific and philosophical agnosticism, 
and the book concludes with a paper on “Spiritual 
Religion.” The author enters into a description and 
justification of the change which has come over the 
religious spirit in our times. 


BOB. 


Beneath Old Roof-Trees. By Abram English Brown. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. x, 343. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

Traditions connected with the early scenes of the war 

fur independence, in eastern Massachusetts, and espe- 

cially of the Battle of Lexingion, have been gathered 

* inte this volume. Mr. Brown has drawn freely on un- 
published diaries, the reminiscences of old people, and 
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other unused sources, and -has worked up the whole intoa 
popular and eminently readable book. While the iuter- 
est in it will be greatest in the Concord and Lexington 
neighborhood, the book will also reach a wider public, 
which cares for the memories of the men “ who fired the 
shot heard round the world.” 


-— 


The Indwelling Christ. By James M. Campbell. (16mo, pp. 
178. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
75 cents.) 


This is a strong and wholesome presentation of the 
great Christian truth which is suggested in the title. 
Professor A. B. Bruce of Glasgow, in his Introduction, 
speaks of the book in high terms. The style is simple 
and clear. The tone is spiritual, and the subject is 
treated from the practical side. One who reads these 
pages thoughtfully cannot but find quickening ard in- 
spiration in the words. 


Oo . 


The Victorious Life. By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Introduction by 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 208. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.25.) 


Post-conference addresses delivered by Mr. Webb- 
Peploe at Northfield in 1895 go to make up this book. 
It is rich in thought and in the use of Scripture, dealing 
with very practical questions arising in the Christian 
life. The chapter on the second coming of Christ is 
interesting, whether or not one agrees with the author’s 
conclusions. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Massachiusetts, at Northampton............cccccccccee cones October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford...... 00... ...66. s000 October 6-8 
BER, OE B08 ss sine citdnces inetd Gachrsedieeyease dcc0e cotesones October 13-15 
Vermont, Bt Deel tee oo. ia. oc cece0ss secce- bye eccde cess October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle .............ccccce sseeesese eoeee October 13-15 


Oklahoma, at El Remo,.......006 cecccceee ceeee sseee sees October 13-15 
New Hampshire, at Nashua....................s.:0008 November 10-12 


Rhode Island, at Providence.................cccecees November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazo0.............006 cccses seeseeeeedv oVember 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville........ 0 ....c0c6 cccceseeseees November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City.......... basis socseadd Novepees November 27-29 


British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock ........ ......cccccceeees October 20-22 
TOD, GE CUO ic ih ncn tecthig ee ov cee cncteccte sestegert October 27-29 
India 





Bengali, at Calcutta. ........ccccocsccoccsce sevceeeee seers October 





Regeneration Through an Army 


{Anna M. Stoddart, in Good Words. ] 


HE spectacle of a nation’s being gradually awakened, 
through the influence of its soldiers, to the desire 
for a spiritual religion, is one sufficiently remarkable to 
make apology for this paper unnecessary. Courage, 
heroism, discipline, maké our brave regiments impress- 
ive, but we do not associate with them the missionary 
qualities which lay it on the conscience of their men to 
be gospellers wherever they find themselves, And yet 
no organization lends itself more fitly to missionary 
enterprise than that of the army, and its value has been 
recognized and deliberately adopted into General Booth’s 
scheme. 

But the regenerating process to which this paper refers 
is not’ one of marshaled bodies acting under authority 
for the purposes of rescue from sin and sorrow, but one 
of quiet internal growth amongst the regiments of the 
Italian army, spreading as with the sweet infection of 
health and cheerfulness from soldier to soldier, abiding 
when the term of service is expired, and becoming influ- 
ential in the home to which each returns to resume the 
civil, industrial, or agricultural life which has been 
interrupted by three years of patriotic duty. .. . 

Outside its [the church’s] influence there is increasing, 
year by year, acompany of men whose radiant faces, frank 
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and friendly, without guile and without hypocrisy, pro- 
claim them to be in simple, living touch with Christ 
himself. These men, in all parts of Italy, are the mis- 
sionaries of the gospel, and they either are or have all 
been soldiers. The heart of the work is at Rome, where, 
too, is the heart of the military organization. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, a proportion of 
every regiment that has passed through Rome has come 
into touch with this reviving and renovating influence, 
whose origin was in the very heart of the army itself. 
In the year 1861, a young Italian was sent with his regi- 
ment to the garrison of Perugia, most windy of hill 
towns. His name was Luigi Capellini, and he had just 
lef\ the college, where his education had been in the 
hands of priests, He was bright, enthusiastic, and clear- 
headed ; the training which he had received had given 
him as yet no food for reflection, had given him little 
that could be called food at all. His patron saint, St, 
Louis of France, a rosary of prayers, and the. Virgin 
Mary, comprised his theology; and he took them for 
granted. 

The hours of leave were in the evening. Strolling 
down the steep street, he noticed some Jeaves of a book 
fluttering before him. He picked them up; and read 
them when he returned to the barracks. They were 
some chapters of the Gospel of St. John, full of Christ’s 
own words, Capellini, was strangely aroused as he read 
them. “ Who is this,” he thought, “speaking with 
authority, of whom I have heard nothing?” He medi- 
tated day after day, and at last understood that Christ 
was offering him a new life, and an assurance of strength 
to overcome sin. .. . He found a colporteur sent to Peru- 
gia by Miss Isabel Burton, and got from him’a complete 
Bible, some help in reading it, and some direction in 
prayer. An introduction to Miss Burton led to corre- 
spondence, in which she encouraged him to work in his 
regiment, where his position as a non-commissioned 
officer gave him opportunities of influence. Sent to the 
Abruzzi in pursuit of brigands, he and his detachment 
read and prayed together, and did missionary work 
amongst the peasantry with whom they came in contact. 
Miss Burton supplied them with Gospels and Testaments 
for distribution. When his three years of service were 
over, he voluntarily renewed their term for the express 
purpose of continuing his work. He desired to become 
an apostle of the army, and to that end he familiarized 
himself with everything that concerned the soldiers, 
arming himself with knowledge of their life at all points. 
From the first his presence amongst soldiers was mag- 
netic. His genjal nature, full of gaiety and directness, 
his courage, his implicit obedience to military discipline, 
his indifference to all petty self-consideration, his 
carnestness, his life inspired from above, his devotion to 
themselves, won their hearts and impressed their imagi- 
nations. Ordered to the front in the war with Austria 
in 1866, his regiment was full of men who carried Bibles 
in their knapsacks, When they returned to Parma, 
Capellini had a serious attack of cholera, and his men 
took it in turns to nurse him day and night, praying 
without ceasing for his restoration to health. 

But in 1869 he was needed at home in Spezia, and left 
the army to obey his mother’s call. For some months 
he was with her, ministering to her on her deathbed, and 
not till all was over did he return to his work for the 
evangelization of the army. 

Mr. Hawke of the Crystal Palace had heard of him, 
and sent for him to help at the Bible-stand at Naples 
during. the exhibition there. ... From Nuples he went 
to Padua, and placed himself ‘under the instruction of 
the Rev. Henry~Piggott, now at the head of the Wes- 
leyan work in Italy. But when, in 1870, Rome became 
the Italian capital, Capellini decided to make his head- 
quarters there,-so as best to reach the soldiers to whom 
his life was consecrated. It was not possible until 1872, 
when he took lodgings in Rome, and began bravely, by 
all means in his power, and in spite of every obstacle, to 
gather a little circle of men about him. He was ejected 
from lodging after lodging, when the landlord heard the 
sound of praise and prayerin his rooms. His patrimony 
was nearly spent, for up to this time he had given all 
that he possessed to his work. Just when his money 
came to an end, and the soldiers began to crowd about 
him, American friends stepped in, and gave him enough 
to continue for a year. At Easter, 1873, the church met 
for the first time to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and out 
of one hundred soldiers present twenty-five were enrolled 
as members. By Christmas that year, out of a gather- 
ing of three hundred men, sixty-five had joined the 
church, and at the communion service the vessels used 
were the gift of English soldiers to their Italian brothers. 
Twenty-two years have pissed since that communion, 
and when, the other evening, it was commemorated, 
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the hall dita pond wth aed dt every 
regiment, that, as one of them recorded, 
“a crumb of plaster falling from the roof 
could not have reached the ground.” 

Soon after 1878 the Wesleyans made 
their headquarters in Rome, for liberty of 
worship had been proclaimed in the king- 
dom, and the makeshift meeting-houses 
outside the gates flitted into the streets 
and squares, and grew into comely evan- 
gelical churches. Capellini’s work was 
attached to Mr, Piggott’s church, always 
retaining its undenominational character, 
and for many years receiving free quarters 
both for preaching avd residence. That’ 
is, however, no longer possible, and a rent 
is paid forthe hall. Under these auspices 
the work has matured and spread. Over 
two thousand men in all parts of Italy 
are members of the military church, and 
these men are its missionaries; for the 
three years of service, which bring them for 
at leasta time to Rome, bring them within 
Capellini’s reach, and, if they will, they 
find instruction in his class-rooms; re- 
creation, music, and social life in his 
home; Bible reading, exposition, and 
prayer in the hall; and on Sundays a ser- 
vice during their time of leave. 

To visitors in Rome who care for Italy 
and for her peace, perhaps the most at- 
tractive sight in the city is that congrega- 
tion of young men, clad iu every uniform, 
from the brilliant -cuirass and helmet of 
the king’s bodyguard to the green cloth 
and cock’s feathers of the Bersaglieri ; for 
there they see, not the storied ruins of 
antiquity, not the gloomy grandeur of 
medieval palaces, not the bustle and ac- 
tivity of Rome’s daily life, but the promise 
of the future, the assurance that the most 
beloved of modern nations is beloved of 
the Father of all ‘nations upon earth. 
When they leave -the capital, either for 
foreign service, for the summer camps, or 
for their homes, these men carry with them 
a Bible in every knapsack. They read it 
to each other, to the father, mother, and 
brothers, and almost inevitably to the 
neighbors, who begin to long for a Bible 
of their own. Village after village has 
caught the habit of Bible readt ing from 
ithe lads who have come back from sol- 
diering; for the Italians are quick to 
srmpathize. 

The work has many branches. Diplo- 
maed professors instruct large classes of 
the non-commissioned officers in history, 
geography, geometry; other friends teach 
languages,—French, English, and Ger- 
man. All that concerns England and 
America is deeply interesting to the men, 
for these two countries have sent the sup- 
plies, year by year, which make the Evan- 
gelical Military Church a possibility. 

Every year a new congregation gathers 
in the Via delle Coppelle, and every sum- 
mer Capellini visits the camps where the 
regiments destined for Rome are exer- 
cised. He is recognized by all as the 
Protestant chaplain; amongst the officers 
he has friends, amongst the men devoted 
fellow-workers. Here is a picture from 
the memorials of his presence at the 
camps of Terni and Spoleto in 1892: 
“From Narni we removed our heatiquar- 
ters to Terni, and thence again to Spoleto. 
As in the latter place there was to be a 
day of repose, I arranged beforehand with 
the leaders of all our groups of members 
to tuke advantage of it for holding a 
united meeting and celebrating together 
the holy communion. On the day pre- 
vious, the whole division of eight regiments 
was to march, regiment by regiment, into 
Spoleto; and, as I had heard that some of 
our members were complaining that they 
had not yet been able to see me, I deter- 


‘of which, in front of a cottage, was an ele- 
vation of some two mctres above the level 
of the road, surrounded by a low parapet. 
On this parapet I took my seat. Fortu- 
nately, as the regiments, one: by one, 
came up, ‘ Halt!’ was cried precisely in 
the square opposite. Our brethren all 
caught sight of me even before the square 
was reached, and there was a continuous 
ery of ‘Addio Capellini!’ ‘Addio Don 
Luigi!’ ‘Addio Signor Capellano!’ to 
the great amazement of the civillians, for 
the most part ladies and gentlemen from 
Spoleto, around me, and of the officers of 
‘the troops. ' ‘Captains, majors, and colonels 
leaned 6Ver from their horses to ask who 
this borghese was that all the soldiers 
knew, and were so keen upon saluting. 
To which the men would reply, laughing, 
*That is our chaplain, Cavalier Capellini, 
our evangelical minister, the director of 
the work of the gospel in the Italian 
army!’ The civilians around me, too, 
were equally curious, and thus furnished 
me with a splendid opportunity of ex- 
plaining to them the principles of the gos- 
pel of Christ.” 

The king has honored him with his 
approval and personal interest, the Vati- 
can with its imitation and hostility. The 
king has made him a‘knight of two great 
orders, one of them instituted centuries 
ago for the suppression of heretics! 
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For a nerve tonic, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. Hi. M. Harlow, Augusta, 
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remedies in all cases in which thé system re- 
quires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 
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Thompson’s 
Popular Anthems.... 


Containing 200 pages of beautiful church an- 
thems, Selected by the popular vote of 2000 
choir leaders in all parts of America. 

Every Selection a Choice Gem 
Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult for the 
average choir. Every choir should have this 
ra book by the author of ‘‘ Come Where the 

ilies Bloom.'’ The book has been before the 
public but a short time, and the ninth edition is 
now almost exhausted. Price, $1.00, but for a 
limited timé we will send it, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
One sample copy sent, postpaid, to any choir leader 
for 50 cents. Order a sample copy of this, the 
best anthem book published in America, Sample 
pages free. Address, 
wil. L. THOMPSON & Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Autumn Services 


“The Feast of Thanksgiving,” “Onr Autumn 
Reunion,” “Crowning of the Year,” “Gates 
of Zion.” 5 cenis each; three samples, by 
mail, 10 cents. Jonn J. Hoop, 1024 Arch 
S8t., Philad’a; 940 W. Madison 8r., Chicago. 


UPLIFTING SONGS The latest and best book 


for praise paid Sapect re- 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts. postpa 
men pages free. THEJOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 





GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 
Excel. Mus. Bd., 875 p r 100; Words Ed., g10 oe 
per 100, CHRISTIAN ENDKEA — HYMNS, §30 per 100 


BIGLOW & MAIN GO, ” 


T 
% E. 0h St.. New York. 215 Webasa Ave., Chicago. 





Two Harvest Services 


With new carols and recitations. Send 10 cens for 
sample copies of the two latest. (en, F. Rosche &Ce., 
Chicago, 40 W. Mad son St.; New York, 44 E, 23d St. 


a. ANTHEMS. Non. 1 and 2 combined. £6 
per doz. y Aatae 2 cts. J ethel ¢ ‘himes for Sun- 
weds 6 pr., £1.50 perdoz, Sumple, 10 cts. 

. RANDALL, Pu oy SA Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
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Educational 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


tative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D,, 


Founder and Princtpal. 
18665-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 
pe led By sm a “pega sound and useful 
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BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TY PEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 
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Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for Schoo! Literature. 
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A TTRACTI VE 
LIFE CALLING 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best mem 
and women in the “ new profession "’— 

Lay Sunday-School and Missionary Work. 
The School for Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass., 


| Should enter one hundred leaders September 2, in order 
| to begin to fill the demand. New: 


Ladies’ Home, recoge 
nized practical missionary instructor, decision by tras. 
tees to place institution on highest educational basis, and 
secure as president a leader among college and seminary 
presidents. Arouse your friends, and send 1 for catalog. 


IDO NOT STAMMER | 


The PerLapeELcrnia ImsTrTUTe has been in 
successful operation for twelve years, and in’ 
that thne hundreds — ‘bevere cases 
lave been permanently cur 

Can refer to John T. Watties & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Ti 

Send for 60 page pam pbiet to the PHILADEL- 
PRIA INSTITUTE, Spring Garden &t., 
Ph 'adelphia, Pa. pemmer Sesion at the 
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Mrs. J. N. Crover Miss K.vavancrnu MHarrisom,y 
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33 East 17th Street, New York 
Ward & Drum: mond 
Sunday-school books and 

164 Pifth ee N. Y. City 
TE the least ah 
Send for free descri 
1a W.A. WILDE on, 
5 cents for 3 samples. 
coopENouant & WOGLOM CO. 
122 Nassau St., New York. 
br the Works of Bugene Field, 
The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


supplies a specialty. 
BIBLE MEMORIZING CARDS. 
¥ game for a Souvenir 
The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 


tury. ‘‘A small bunch of the mest apes of blos- 
soms from the broad acres Field's 
Farm of Love.” Contains a A Fook the most 
of the poems of Field. Hand- 

eomely illustrated by of the world’s 
artists as their to the Mon- 


the 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 
Field Monument Souvenir Fand, 
860 Monree Street, Chicago, III. 


“ OXFORD ” 
Revised Bibles, 


From 49 vents to $35. 
Ask for the “ Oxford ' 
editions. 





For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for catalog... 


Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 
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A Theme for 


City, writes: « 





mined to place myself somewhere along 
the march where I should be visible to all. 
“ About two chilometres from the town 


T found a large, open square, on one side | 


of that paper as a lesson-help. 
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Teachers’= Meetings 


Teachers’- meetings are not merely for fesson-study as such. 
Methods and means of fesson-study and lesson-teaching are well worth 


considering in any gathering of teachers. Mr. Robert B. Quay, superin- 
tendent of the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-school of Salt Lake 


The inestimable vaiac of The Sunday School Times is a con- 
stant theme in our teachers’-meetings."’ That is a profitable theme for 
any meeting of teachers, if the discussion of it leads to the constant use 
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ners, Supervisors, and T: Teachers. Kinder- 
rten_ princi les’ adapted to imary work, No 
eld offers such opportunities to young women. 
Convocation of ae October 2), 22, 23. 


Address for Curr culum, Cit aa ares a ch 
? 
The Western 


University of Pennsylvania - 
Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning 
in the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its collegiate 
and engineering departments afford unrivaled 
adyantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for catalog to 

W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, 


ELECTRICAL 








311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 

Eleven rs’ experience in prepari rsous for 
the Civil Avil Bervice, Our students are i ny depart- 
ment of the Government. Now is a good time to pre 
pare. Eighty-five thousand positions now wnder the 
Civil Service. Instruction by mail. Alon tt 
¥ you do not as the examination, Bete 

ational Capit nk. 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE Wxi72*, 


Pronounced by Minister of Education £ a 4 best 
equipped college for women in ('anada.’ sant- 
tary ar. ngenents are . . oe heating, elee: 
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PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Both sexes. Sithyenr. Healthful. 
Beautiful. 17 teachers, 12 ¢ urses. Cost moderate. 


For beautifa nsirated address, 
THOMAS. HANWUON, D.D., _ President. 


THE WA WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 , Philadelphia 
oo Shee and day. on priv MaAtademte, pe 


gn and m ‘or cat. and 
ref m. address, Dr. and Mrs. AMES K, DANFORTH, 


Miss Dana's School for ae. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 5, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Tiimes is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. ‘These rates include postage: 


TTC 

ne copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, =a @ year, or $1.00 for five years, full payment 
ce. 


advan 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


pny school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the wing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Por five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

} to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


‘The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school fet theirs from another, the 

rs will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clube at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
packages may be divided into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired, 
tee Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
lowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
Cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e package. 
litions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pragortionate share of the yeasty club rate. 
Sc that are open during only a portion of the 
Tr, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
2 as the papers may be reguired. 

._ Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
pove thls privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
a i age toa separate address at the rate of one 

cent per week for the unexpired time of the omecrte 
when it has over six months to run. When it 

but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
twenty-five cents to the end of the ped ion. If 

Kk: club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


i bacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

Liye they wish it sent, but also the one to 

thas been sent. All addresses should include 
n 


tate. 
Sptioin t= ron ed some other per- 
ih the one who sent the previous subscription, 
a perpen will oblige the publishers by stating that 
He ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
PMO last VEAT DY..........00....-csseeecescreenserereseee 
The paper will not be sent to ubscriber beyond 
the tim pels for, unless by spec al request. ‘The 
re a club will invariably be d ntinued 
ailocex iration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
fore be eee. . em sei a 
none co es of any one issue of the paper to enable 
¢ @ teachers of @ school to examine it, will be 

































, Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent te any of the 
Countries embraced In the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

ie Copy, one year, 8 shillings 
yo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings cach. 
ministers and mi-sionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will 
sent either sinaly to the individual addresses, or in 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
FAY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
rs rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
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prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, . 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


RocuEsTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
46 Furnace St. ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
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Hints on 
Child=Training 


cis work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and experience of a Chris- 

tian educator in the sphere of the home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day school or the Sunday-school. 
cept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy, and 
by actual experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

“* Here is a book that goes to the heart of things. 
fesses to be only a series of ‘hints,’ any one who looks at the hints in their 
applications will find them to be principles 
of the book without coming upon some thought or suggestion that will be help- 
ful in properly dealing with the boy or the girl that we know. If this book 
were studied by every parent who now has a flock of little ones around him, we 


do not at all doubt that the effect would be very perceptible on the whole 
American people in its coming generation.” —The Lutheran. 


A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


A Series of Thirty Articles on the 
Nature and Scope and Methods of 
the Wise Training of Children. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


... While the book pro- 


... One can scarcely read a page 


1031 Walnut Street, 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Call of David 


(By John Henry Newman. ]} 


ATEST born of Jesse’s race 
Wonder lights thy bashful face, 
While the prophet’s gifted oil 

Seals thee for a path of toil. 

We, thy angels circling round thee, 
Ne’cr shall find thee as we found thee, 
When thy faith first brought us near, 


*, In thy livn-fight severe. 


Go! and mid thy flocks awhile 
At thy doom of greatness smile; 
Bold to bear God’s heaviest load, 
Dimly guessing of the road,— 
Rocky rvad, and scarce ascended 
Though thy foot be angel-tended ! 


Twofold praise thou shalt attain 

In royal court and battle-plain : 
Then come heartache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope, and loneliness, 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith, and guilt and wo, 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleanis of wisdom, sin-beguiled, 
Sated power’s tyrannie mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 

And a dreary gift of years. 


Strange that guileless face and form, 
To lavish on the searring storm ! 

Yet we take thee in thy blindness, 
And we buffet thee in ElsAasias 
Little chary of thy fame,— 

Dust unborn may bless or blame,— 
But we mold thee for the root 

Of mau’s promised healing Fruit, 
And we mold thee hence to rise 

As our brother in the skies, 
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Social Redemption 


(From « lecture by Dr. Francis G. Peabody, reported 
in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald. | 
ERE are these scattered themes of 
charity, divorce, labor. But how 
remote from each other they still seem to 
be! They may have some theoretical 
unity in philosophy, Lut practically they 
seem disconneckd and unrelated themes. 
Each has a completeness in itself, and’each 
its own set of experts and amateurs, 

But now, [ ask, are these various under- 
takings separated as they seem to be, really 
disconnected, even as practical affairs? 
Can they be pursued in this isolated and 
fragmentary way? Are they not inevit- 
ably involved in each other? Is not each 
essential to the other’s development? And 
this brings us to what I have ventured to 
call the correlation of the social questions, 

The most important doctrine of natural 
science in modern times is the doctrine of 
the correlation of forces. Here ia this 
series of forces,—heat and light,. electri- 
city and magnetism, and the rest, affecting 
us every day with all their varied influ- 
ences; and‘in these days of the division of 
knowledge, the student of such forcés has 
to become a specialist in the study of one 
of them alone. Each department has 
thus a certain eompleteness in itself.’ A 
man becomes an electrician, or expert in 
heat or in light, but behind all this variety 
of manifestations there lies, as the phys- 
icist knows, the one great fact which gives 
modern science its dignity and unity,— 
the fact that these forces are not many, 
but one. .They run into each other, and 
are transformed into each other. When 
one force is arrested, it simply passes into 
‘another shape. The force is not lost; it 
is transformed. You proceed in your 
dealing with one form, and it changes in 
your ‘hands into the other. Thatts the 
doctrine of the correlation of forces. 

I wish to point out there is something 
so much like all this running through-the 
whole series of our social questions that I 
may venture to call it by the same name. 
These questions seem to be separated 
movements; they take’ very different 
shapes, but they are in reality movements 
which are transformed and correlated. at 
every turn. They run into each other in 
the most surprising manner, and however 
much they may be isolated for conven- 
ience’ sake, they are philosophically one. 
And this correijation of the secial ques- 
tions is so important a doctrine in itself, 
and has such important practical results 
for any one concerned with a single de- 
partment of philanthropy, that I dwell at 
some length on its illustrations and lessons. 

Consider, for instance, the relation in 
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which our first problem of 
the family, to our questions of 
charity and industry, Is the poverty, for 
instance, with which charity caused 
by the disordered home, or is the loss of 
the stable home by poverty? Is 


of the home which makes 
men waste their im drink, or is it 
the drink habit whi des the home? 
At which end of these dreadful alterna- 
tives is philanthropy to begin? By creat- 
ing conditions in the home as shall 
induce thrift and temperance, or by at- 
tacking the habits which seem to preclude 
the possibility of a thrifty home? In one 
type of persons it is the extravagauce and 
instability of domestic life whicn induces 
poverty and drink; in another, it is the 
grind of poverty andthe degradation of 
drink which blight the growth of a united 
home. And now see how this situation 
affects a specific work of charity, like the 
provision of improved dwellings ne the 
poor. Is that enterprise, now happily so 
widely extended, both in this country and 
Europe, a work of charity, or a way of 
dealing with the problem of the home? 
itis both. The first principle of this new 
science of model dwellings is that they 
shall insure domestic privacy. Thewhole 
domestic life of each family must go on 
within its owm doors, and, still further, 
any wise prophet of the social future must 
see in this whole system of great blocks of 
dwellings something which does not meet 
his ideal. It is undoubtedly the best 
practical way of housing the poor under 
the present conditions of city life, but it 
is always a less ideal way than detached 
dwellings on separate bits of ground.... 

Iturn...to...the problem of charity, 
and no sooner does one face its broader 
issues than I see it transformed into otler 
questions of reform. Consider, for in- 
stance, one kind of charity, more funda- 
mental, I think, than is commonly recog- 
nized,—the provision of tecreation in the 
life of the poor. We are apt to think of 
amusement as lying on the surface of life, 
asa thing which we may accept or may 
healthily go without. But in reality no 
life eam bear an absolutely continuous 
strain. It demands what we justly call 
re-creation. Just as the physical forcqis 
spent, and then restored by periodical 
feod, so the nervous force is worn, and 
must be renewed by relaxation. Life, 
like motion, is rhythmic, tidal, undula- 
tery. But when we turn to the life of the 
very poor, we fiad it, I think, more lacking 
at this pointthan perhapsatany other. In 
some respects, the life of some of the very 
poor would bear a reasonable comparison 
with the life of some ofthe very sich. [t is 
often much less burdensome, less artificial, 
tess insatiably ambitious, lessself-absorbed. 

Many a poor man or woman,—if they 


it the co 


really knew how the life of the prosperous | 


was often absorbed, its exhausting social 


functions, its nervous diseases, its anxious ' 


and daily taking thought concerning rai- 
ment, its rules which compel the periodi- 
cal delivery of little tickets with one’s 
name on, them at other 
asking if friends are within, and heping 
they, too, are out on the same aimless 
errand,—if all such absurdities of conven- 
tional life were made plain to those who 


have, at least, few calls to make, one dress | 
to wear, and health to scrub all day, I | 


think they might be slow to risk the 
chan 


But in this one point I should have to 
confess that the poor are at a disadvan- 
tage, Their life certainly has few distinct 
resources of recreation. For the man, 
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there is,as a rule, just one, and that.is the 
comfort and companionship ¢f the saloon. 
For the woman, there is scarcely any that 
one can name, unless it be the secret shame 
of cheerless and solitary drink. This 
natural demand for recreation is, we must 
all admit, the least considered point in the 
attack upon the saloon. After all, the 
hold of the saloon on the community is 
not chiefly the thirst for drink; it is the 
thirst for sociability, and the saloon is the 
© man’s club. e comes in the even- 
ing from benumbing work to a squalid 
home, and craves a talk with his mates ii” 
a pleasant corner, and this resource is 

directly at his doorin the light and com- 

fort of the saloon; and when one thinks 

how much time is dedicated by persons of 

comfortable life to one form or another of 

club life and pleasant com nanionship, such 

as even Chautauqua itself represents, it 

becomes a very serious thing to take away 

from_the poor man absolutely his one 

familiar resource of recreation, and to 

think that in this negative reform the work 

of temperance is done. It is absolutely 

necessary to provide social substitutes for 

the saloon,—not meager, bare reading- | 
rooms, net disguised pray er-meetings, but 

simply straightforward, agreeable, inviting 

resurts, as pleasant and unem barrassing as 

a bar-room, with every device of an attrac- 

tive club, and with no other missionary 

purpose discoverable behind. And no 

temperance reformer has a right to think 

that hig work stops short of this. Without 

it he has simply made the poor man’s life 

empty, swept, and garnished; and the 

poor man wanders through dry places 

seeking rest and finding none. And, at 

last, devils more wicked than the first 

enter into the vacuum of his idle life, and 

his last state is worse than the first. 

What, then, is the question of recrea- 
tion? Is it a question of charity? or is it 
to be approached from the side of -the 
family? or is ita part of the temperduce 
movement? Itisall,and itis each. And 
there is no more penetrating and serious 
problem in any one of these spheres than 
the problem of play. 

I have been led to say something of the 
drink question «s correlated with the 
work of charity, and I »m tempted to add 
one word of its relation to the labor ques- 
tion. I once had the privilege, some 





years ago, of addressing a club of lead- 


ing workingmen in one of our 
mauufacturing towns, avd I waited wi 
consifierable anxiety for the questions 
they might put, anticipating some hard 
problems about the economics of indus- 
try. 1 was much surprised to find that 
sume word that had beeu said about 
the driuk habit tad got their special 
attentiun, aud that their questions were 
devuted to this ®ther problem, which 
seemed at first not the purpose of the 
meeting. “But the fact was that these 
acute aud clear-headed men knew very 
well where the key of their situatiun lay. 
What they needed for their strength as 

r organ.zations was, as they knew, 
surplus capital, and where that surplus 
capital ought w come trom they plainly 
saw. dt was the money which was worse 
tham wasted in their town, and by the 
workingmen of the wwn, in the saloons, 
la ——— two years ago, with that able 
English leader of labor, the honest and 
devoted John Burns, I funud precisely the 
same point of view. ... 

When ... one has thus come to see 
these larger relations of each special work, 
then the doctrine of correlation, instead of 
being a source of discouragement, brings 
with it a new and reasonable hope. For 
what does it finally teach us? It teaches 
us that any good stroke of work duue at 
uny point of the one great movemeut 
counts all alung the line. Let any man or 
woman deal wisely with one of our social 
questions, and jt is no longer an isvlated 
task, but a contribution tv the whole list. 
The quiet visitur among the poor sets 
forth in what she calls a work of charity, 
but it may weil be that in the first home 
she enters she will meet and help to solve 
all the other problems we have discussed, 
—the problem of the family and of labor 
and of temperance. She teaches her 
little lesson of self-help and thrift, and by 
it she may at one stroke keep the man 
from the saloon and insure him steady 
work, and establish peace within the 
home, Or, again, some wise employer 
trains his employed in a scheme of indus- 


| trial partnership, and it seems at first sight 


only a contribution to the labor question ; 
but it really means, not only thrift in 
business, but also restraint in drink, and 
quiet homes, and wise charity. ... 

We find people trying to make life 
more comfortable by charity, or more or- 
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derly through marriage, or more sober 
through temperance, or more prosperous 
through labor, and their minds at first 
sight seem to be moved by thoughts of 
outward welfare, or peace, or commercial 
return, So far these movements are eco- 
nomic, mechanic, outward,- and many 
such enterprises as we have seen really 
hope to regenerate the world by some 
such outward change; but all this, as we 
now know, is buat the form which the 
social movements take; it does not ex- 
press the dynamic, the morive power, the 
cosmic energy which makes them move.” 
And what is this energy which utters 
itself now in charity and now in tem- 
perance, now in better plans of industry 
and now in better homes? We have seen 
what it was in part as we dealt with each 
case in turn, and now we see it in its 
wholeness as we close. It is what we 
have called the moral life of man trying to 
express itself through the mechanism of 
the modern world, The social questions 
are, in short, the form in which the spirit- 
ual interests of life are trying to get a 
hearing in this preseutage. The spiritual 
life has indeed other ways of utterance 
in this as in other times. It speaks 
through personal and contemplative holi- 
ness, us iv the life of saints and hermits; 
it speaks through intellectual insight, as 
in the life of philosophers and seers, 
Each of these voiccs of the spirit is still 
heard here and there even in this 
time. We, tvo, are not without our glori- 
ous company -of the prophets, our noble 
army of the martyrs. 

But in a degree which no other age has 
at all anticipated, the voice of the spiritis 
heard in our time in the social world, and 
we are called in these affairs to the spirit- 
ualizing of our material life and to the 
shaping of modern institutions and move- 
ments into means of character... . 

And soe, in its largest statement, what 
we have called the ethics of the social 
question is in reality God’s dealing with 
this age. They seem to be social duties, 
but they are in reality the religious duty 
of the time. They are God’s special way. 
of revelation made to the Nfe of this pres- 
ent time. They are the modern 
sions of religiousfaith. Othertimes have 
seen other conspicuous ways of God’s 
dealing with his world. In one age he- 
guides an Oriental patriarch into a new 
land, and the man goes out not bo 
whither be went. In another age 
holds a nation to personal righteousness 
by the word of prophets; and in another 
age God’s Word is made flesh, and men see 
its face and truth. 

So each age has its way of revelation. 
But if any power is given us to discern the 
signs of this time ia which it is our lot to 
live, then God’s method with this present 
age certainly seems plainly to be the way 
of social service. 

We are called as the world never was 
called before to the gospel of social re- 
demption. The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
us, and the recovering of sight to the 
blind, and the setting at liberty of them 
that are bruised. What e call the social 
questions are the way.of revelation in the 
modern world. The cosmic energy from 
which these correlated forces proceed is 
the Spirit of God moving in these days in 
the hearts of men. And so with the 


thoughts of that central energy re 
and Girecting our ineffective works an 
lives, we part from these hours together, 
which have been to meso real a pri . 
and we dare to take our humble place 
again in the organic life of social service 
with a little larger patience and str 
faith, and a renewed and reasonable hope. 
So our theme broadens to its close. We 
began with economics—we end with faith, 
We began with detached problems of there 
complexing times—we end with the uni- 
versal Holy Spirit bearing witness of itself 
in our midst. 
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